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NOTES 


Never did Her Majesty seem in better spirits than when 
she attended the Royal christening at White Lodge. The 
infant Edward-Albert-Christian-George-Andrew-Patrick- 
David was greeted by his great grandmother with the 
greatest tenderness. The horrible weather did nothing to 
interfere with the rejoicings within the domicile of the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck. As usual the Duke was 
more than courteous to the guests, among whom Princess 
Alix of Hesse was most admired. 





Tue Duchess of York, in light blue silk and lace, was 
as charming as ever, and after the ceremony performed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Queen’s departure, 
held a little Court of her own in the circular corridor, 
which unites the two wings of the Lodge. 


Tue nomenclature of the Young Prince was entirely 
left to the Queen, but the names selected were not 
decided upon without some serious discussion. ‘ Henry’ 
was one in very high favour, but ultimately, possibly on 
account of the sins of Henry VIII., discarded; while 
‘David, as representing ‘gallant little Wales,’ was 
resolutely opposed for a considerable period. It only 
needed the addition of the other three Champions of 
Christendom to perfect the roll. 





Ir is to be hoped that the white heather which 
decorated the pedestal of the golden bowl font typified 
good luck and prosperity to the little Prince, but it is 
certain that no flower has been more sought for than these 
blossoms, which came from Lancashire, and not from Scot- 
land as might be expected. It will be remembered that 
the late Emperor Frederick proposed to our Princess 
Royal by offering her a sprig of this pale, delicate and 
esteemed very lucky plant. 


Tuere is some talk of the Queen cruising in the 
Victoria and Albert after the departure of the German 
Emperor, but however much this trip may be furthered 
by Princess Beatrice, it is at least problematical whether 
the Queen will forego her ease on shore for the doubtful 
refreshment of the sea. 


Ir Her Majesty does undertake the voyage she will be 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Princess Louise, 
Marchioness of Lorne, two Royal ladies who have a great 
deal of influence in the arrangement of any programme 
devised for the Queen-Empress. 


Tue Duke and Duchess of York are to be the guests of 
Mr. Meynell-Ingram at Temple-Newsam Hall on the 
eceasion of the opening of the Yorkshire College near 
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Leeds, an event which will probably take place at the end 
of September. 





Tue Duke and Duchess of York will stop for the cere- 
mony on their way from Scotland, but the greater portion 
of their baggage will be sent direct to Sandringham. 


As we stated last week the German Emperor will not 
be present at Goodwood Races, but will appear in the 
Hohenzollern during Cowes Regatta week and sail in the 
Meteor. His reported visit to London in the off-season is 
quite absurd from an official point of view, but his Teutonic 
Majesty is of such an independent nature that it is quite 
possible that he might run up to London incognito, 





Tue trouble which the Kaiser gives the detective 
guardians of his person is something exasperating to police 
intelligence. Some three years ago when the Emperor 
was staying at Windsor Castle a launch-party was arranged 
up the river. It was a rainy and disagreeable afternoon, 
but all the Royalties started for the Thames—with the 
exception of the Emperor. At once search parties, 
organised by Mr. Charles Fraser, chief of the Royal Police, 
were started while special correspondents trained and drove 
to Maidenhead, Henley, and other riverside towns. Finally 
His Majesty was discovered calmly contemplating the 
quadrupeds and bipeds belonging to his grandmother's 
Home Farm, His relatives did not return in good spirits, 





Tue presence of the Cesarewitch and his fiancée Princess 
Alix of Hesse has been a source of infinite delight to the 
Queen, with whom her grandchild is a great favourite, 
and moreover Her Majesty is charmed with the simple 
manners and engaging style of the Heir to All the Russias. 
The likeness between the Cesarewitch and the Duke of 
York is so remarkable that the other day the Russian 
Prince was asked how ‘his infant son was getting on ?’ 


Lorp Rosesery, despising the Nonconformists and 
conscience, will be present at Goodwood as the guest of 
Lord and Lady Leconfield at Petworth, a house which is 
more comfortable than comely though situated in a lovely 
country. 





Lorp Norreys and Mr. Lennard are starting as aristo- 
cratic hotel-keepers at the ‘ Bellaggio’ Hotel, a charming 
building overlooking Lingfield racecourse and surrounded 
by a glorious expanse of woodland and garden, wherein 
there is every sort of diversion from lawn-tennis to trout- 
fishing, and every kind of house down to a tiny bungalow. 
‘ Bellaggio, backed by the Brighton Railway Company, 
ought to be very popular with all restful Londoners, 
especially as a coach runs daily—Sundays included—from 
the ‘Savoy’ Hotel. 


Our French correspondent writes : ‘ The law against the 
Anarchists which at the time of sending this letter is still 
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under discussion in the Chamber, has had what we call 
over here une mauvaise presse. Journalists of almost every 
shade of opinion dislike the measure and are not back- 
ward in saying so. Their utterances of course are not dis- 
interested. The Bill it is asserted, will affect only the 
quite unpardonable sinners in the profession, but there is 
a doubt whether the authorities will remain strictly true 
to their promise to distinguish impartially between the 
sheep and the goats. The task indeed is admittedly 
more difficult than a student of Natural History might 
suppose. ‘This arises from the fact that none can deny 
the existence of a nondescript animal, the goat in sheep’s 
clothing. 


‘ Tue general public regard the proposed alterations in 
the law with more equanimity, if with a measure of 
scepticism. The average citizen is content that the 
Government shall be armed to the teeth for its fight with 
Anarchism, but he would be less goguenard and more 
reassured were he certain his pastors and masters were 
capable of using their weapons to the best advantage. 
On this point he is dubious and not without cause. He re- 
members the stringent measures passed in the December 
of last year. In voting them the Chamber was understood 
to have placed in the hand of M. Dupuy an Excalibur that 
would make mincemeat of any Hydra, however many- 
headed or otherwise hard to scotch, But the blade is in 
shivers, and the beast is still spoiling for battle. 





‘Tue ugliest feature in the present situation is the want 
of confidence in the police which is felt on all sides. 
Those who think their undeniable inefficiency of more 
serious moment than the irresponsibility of the newspapers 
are numerous. The scandals in consequence of which M. 
Goron, chief of the detective force, has just been compelled 
to resign his post, have created, as they were bound to do, 
a thoroughly bad impression. Loud too is the outcry over 
the unfathomable fate of the extra grant of thirty thousand 
pounds voted last year for police purposes. People who 
suppose that the Anarchists can be improved off the face 
of France at this price are no doubt asking too much, 
but the dissatisfaction that there is no result whatever to 
show for the expenditure is legitimate. At this rate peace 
at home seems likely to become as costly a luxury as peace 
abroad. 





‘Ir was thought that the debates on the Bill would be 
fruitful in incident and they have not belied the expecta- 
tion. The malicious report that the more timorous 
deputies have daily taken their seats with as little 
appetite for the work before them as they would have 
had if guests at a free fight. On the other hand the 
Socialists profess to be delighted with the opportunity the 
Government has afforded them for self-advertisement— 
their chief concern. It cannot be gainsaid that the 
Extreme Left is ably generalled, untiringly active and 
destined to make an even greater noise in the world than 
it has already done. At present the party vote some 
hundred strong. For the moment Anarchism blocks the 
way, but when this danger is averted, the Centre will be 
left face to face with the Socialists, And the last state of 
the majority may, it is to be feared, prove worse than the 
first. 





‘As a final word on the unsuccessful attempt to saddle 
us with an income-tax, it must be recorded gratefully 
that the debate towards the close waxed almost amusing. 
The notion that the peasant proprietor—to understand 
the point it is only necessary to have met him in the 
flesh—would candidly reveal his means for the conve- 
nience of the tax-gatherer, was the object of much 
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entertaining criticism. Some verses of M. Clovis Hugues, 
himself a Socialist deputy, were cited with such excellent 
effect, that the temptation to quote two of them is 
irresistible : 

(Juand ils iront en Normandie 

Pour imposer le revenu, 

Il leur en faudra du génie 

Pour dégager cet inconnu. 

* * 

Apres cela, tout a votre aise, 

Ecrivez ce qu'il vous plaira, 

Mais de Bernay jusqu’a Falaise 

Sil faut plaider on plaidera ! 
And yet M. Clovis Hugues voted for a graduated income- 
tax ! 


‘Tur most contradictory rumours are afloat as to the 
value of Turpin’s famous invention, which the Committee 
appointed for the purpose are at present investigating. In 
reality, what has been written on the subject amounts to 
no more than this, that Turpin’s enemies—i/ en compte 
d'acharnés—persist in declaring his discovery a fraud, 
while his friends naturally assert the contrary. The truth, 
as far as I can learn, seems to be that the invention will 
be of great service in naval warfare, but that experiments 
are necessary to demonstrate its value on land. These 
experiments will be made almost immediately, and it is 
anticipated that the Committee will finish its labours in 
about a fortnight or three weeks, until when, given the 
scanty information to be gleaned, prophecy will be 
dangerous, 


‘ By the death of Leconte de Lisle we have lost a poet 
whom more people praised than read. Had _ he written a 
little earlier in the century—although born in 1818 he 
published nothing untill 1856—it might have fared even 
better with his fame. A latter-day Pagan, classical both 
in his matter and style, his message was ill-suited to a 
generation that welcomes Paul Verlaine and takes Viellé- 
Griffin somewhat seriously. It would be the supreme 
irony of fate were his chair at the Academy to be filled, 
as it will probably be contested, by Zola, though of course 
nothing is less likely.’ 


Our German correspondent writes: ‘Though Count 
Caprivi is still residing in the Wilhelmstrasse, politics in 
general are at rest, the foreign representatives having 
nearly all left, either for their annual regular leave to 
their country, or for one of the fashionable German 
watering-places, Count Caprivi will go to Carlsbad as 
soon as the Emperor has come back from his trip to 
Norway. 





‘Tue Bundesrath was rather pitiless in rejecting, as it 
did, the demand of the members of the Reichstag for free 
tickets on all German railways. The representatives of 
the nation had possessed this privilege ten years ago, 
when Prince Bismarck, apprehending a dangerous increase 
of Socialistic propaganda, withdrew the measure, alleging 
that the free tickets had been employed in an improper 
manner. 


‘ Anp, in fact, though we do not agree with what has 
been stated by a Rhenish paper—i.ec., that the moral 
standard of the members of the Reichstag has considerably 
deteriorated in the last ten years—we are afraid that a 
new concession for travelling gratuitously would under the 
present circumstances have done more harm than good. 
The notorious Anti-Semitic deputy, Ahlwardt, who travels 
from town to town speechifying for an entrance-fee of 
sixpence and less, would have found in a free ticket an 
agreeable help to extend his oratorical excursions and 
increase his income, 
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‘A new biography of Bismarck by Dr. Hans Blum is 
about to be published at C. H. Beck’s in Munich. From 
the fact of very intimate relations existing between the 
biographer and his hero it may safely be inferred that the 
former is in possession of a good many hitherto unknown 
details of Bismarck’s political career and private life. Dr. 
Hans Blum is the son of the famous revolutionist, who 
became a martyr to his cause in 1848. He belongs to 
that large class of politicians in Germany who profess 
strongly constitutional and monarchical principles, now that 
the dream of their early youth, a united Germany, has been 
realised. Blum made Bismarck’s personal acquaintance in 
1870 when on the 23rd of May a division was taken in the 
Diet on the motion that murder and attempts on the lives 
of princes were to be punished with death. When Blum, 
then a National-Liberal deputy, went into the aye-lobby 
the Social-Democrats howled; “ For shame!’’ Soon after 
this incident Bismarck sent to Blum asking him to his office. 
After a cordial hand-shake Bismarck said: ‘I invited you 
to come to me because I want to make an agreement with 
you which I hope will prove useful. If ever your late 
father’s name should again be used by those who so loudly 
protested against your vote of to-day, thus claiming him 
for their own party, you may dispose of all the power I 
have, especially over the Press, to destroy this inadmissible 
assumption. Your father was liberal, very liberal, but at 
the same time a staunch Nationalist, and would, I am sure, 
when alive, sit on the very place you occupy to-day in the 
Diet. 


‘Tx 1848 I was a hateful and abominable ‘ Junker, and 
would also have ordered your father to be shot, if I had 
then had the power to do so; Gottfried Kinkel would 
have had the same fate, although we were on terms of 
mutual respect. Now I am more impartial and see more 
clearly.” 


‘Iv will always be a puzzle to contemplative minds how 
Bismarck, in the seclusion of his Pomeranian estate 
Kniephof, achieved his intellectual pre-eminence. He 
never distinguished himself as a pupil at the celebrated 
Berlin Gymnasium “ zum grauem Kloster.’ In his certifi- 
cate of maturity, as it is called, when about to enter the 
University, his Latin style is qualified as lucid but not 
sufficiently polished (oratio latina est lucida, sed non est 
satis castigata), His artistic sense was never properly 
cultivated and remained deficient, as he later on confessed 
to Franz Lenbach, who painted his portrait. He also con- 
fessed to the latter that he was thoroughly unmusical, 
never learning to play the piano, although he mastered the 
Greek alphabet in half an hour. When trying to read 
music he became so puzzled that tears rushed into his 
eyes, rendering it impossible for him to distinguish one 
note from another. Next to the human voice he prefers 
the violoncello before all instruments, though an Italian 
organ or an accordion is more suitable to his taste.’ 


Arter the fall of M. Stambulov, it was announced that 
the Bulgarian Government intended to grant an amnesty 
to political offenders, and we expressed a hope that this 
was intended to include the release of M. Karavelov. He 
served his country well as Regent, and his fail was only 
accomplished by the underhand machinations of M. Stam- 
bulov. His inclusion in the prosecution of those impli- 
eated, or alleged to be implicated, in the Beltchev 
murder, was one of the most scandalous of M. Stambulov’s 
scandalous actions, and the sentence to five years penal 
servitude was intended to be practically a sentence of 
death, Happily, however, M, Karavelov has so far survived 
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the rigours of his imprisonment, and the Bulgarian people, 
now at last allowed free play for their opinions, are 
demonstrating in favour of his release. This release, as 
we have already urged, can safely be granted by Prince 
Ferdinand, as the prisoner, though of Russophile views, 
has been consistently loyal to his Sovereign, and has only 
suffered persecution because M. Stambulov hated the 
distinguished statesman whom he had injured. Such an 
act of clemency on the part of the Prince will be a fitting 
prelude to the reconciliation with Russia, which seems 
now to be clearly intended. 





Ir must be confessed that Sir William Harcourt’s 
announcement of Wednesday went near to justifying 
Mr. Lloyd George, the hero of the storm in the teacup of 
Welsh politics. Everybody knew, of course, that the 
Welsh Church Bill was dead months ago: but of the 
Welsh members, Mr. Lloyd George and the faithful 
three who went with him were alone in possessing the 
courage to say from the beginning that the Government 
had every intention of selling them. 





For our own part, we have suspected all along that the 
policy of the Government in the matter of the Welsh 
Church is animated by the spirit of Fabius Cunctator. 
They introduced that utterly impossible Bill, the meanest 
and pettiest of all the measures ever introduced to Parlia- 
ment, the Suspensory Bill: churchmen of course had to 
set their forces in array and protest with one voice, They 
introduced the Disestablishment Bill: Churchmen had to 
organise themselves again. The hope of the Disestablishers 
evidently lies in the belief that some day the Church may 
be lulled into a feeling of security and treat all threats as 
empty. Then perhaps Mr. Asquith and the Atheists will 
have a chance. 

Havine grown weary of the sport of burning what they 
once worshipped, the Radical ‘ stalwarts’ are preparing 
to reverse the process. Out of love with the Rosebery 
régime, and anticipating the early retirement of the 
Knight of Malwood, they are turnivg their eyes 
wistfully in the direction of Birmingham. If only 
the unspeakable ‘Judas’ and ‘traitor’ of the past 
eight years could be seduced into heading them with 
a new ‘unauthorised programme’ and disputing the 
supremacy of the Peer Premier, they would fall upon his 
neck with tears of repentant joy, and all would be gladly 
forgotten and forgiven. The prospect may present a certain 
temptation to Mr. Chamberlain, who would be more than 
human if he failed to perceive his present opportunity of 
regaining the position he sacrificed voluntarily in 1886. 
But it is one thing to be tempted, another to yield. 
Besides, the Irishry could be trusted to spoil any attempt 
at a rapprochement. 

Tue continual deputations to Mr. Asquith on the sub- 
ject of his recent award in the Cab Strike show clearly 
how futile it is for statesmen, even with the best inten- 
tions in the world, to interfere in matters with which 
they have no concern, and of which they have no special 
knowledge. The truth of the matter is that every 
artificial settlement of a strike is bound in the long run 
to be prejudicial to all parties, and that one battle @ 
outrance is better than a hundred skirmishes. 

Neiruer Mr, Acland nor the Charity Commissioners 
come out well from the affair of St. Paul’s School. 
Mr. Acland has shown himself the possessor of some 
common sense, but not of enough. That common sense 
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consisted in ability to see that the combined intelligence 
of Gwydyr House had planned the ruin of a flourishing 
institution as completely as might be; but Mr. Acland 
would have done well to be more receptive of sug- 
gestions, 





DEATH AND SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(With apologies to the late R. B.) 


Ye’. a’ hae read a poem bright 

Hoo Burns met Death upon a night, 

And spak’ wi’ him, despisin’ fright : 
And thus did hear 

How Doctor Hornbook, pawkie wight, 
Put Death in fear. 


Ye’ll no believe it when I tell, 
Yestreen I met wi’ Death mysel’ : 
I didna think him lookin’ well, 

He was that thin 
Ye might hae easy shav’d yersel’ 

Wis rib or shin. 


His duddie claes hung doon in rags, 
Nae scythe out owre his shouther wags, 
Nae dart had he tae deal folk jags ; 
But, in their room, 
In either hand twa money-bags 
Were dangling, toom. 


‘Dod, Death,’ quo I, ‘I’m wonder blythe 
Tae see ye’ve drapped yer dart and scythe ; 
But whatna ferlie this may kythe 

I fain wad ken ; 
D’ye mean nae mair tae tak’ a tythe 

Frae sons o’ men?’ 


Quo Death, ‘It cut me tae the heart 
Tae sell my bonnie scythe and dart ; 
But yet the best o’ friends maun part, 
Sae baith my beauties 
I’ve sell’t tae connoisseurs o’ art, 
Tae pay my duties. 


Ye ken Will Harcourt o’ St. Stephen 
Wad set tolls on the gates o’ Heaven, 
Frae deid men’s pouches he'd be thievin’, 
His debts tae pay. 
Deein’ will cost folks mair nor leevin’, 
If he’s his way. 


‘When nane to dee can weel afford— 
Cottar, or priest, or laird, or lord— 
They'll jist leeve on, their gear to hoard, 
For evermae ; 
An’ thus, ye see, wull I be waur’d 
An’ tyne my prey. 


‘Still, I’ve a plan the thief to nab ; 
But aiblins ye might dae like Rab, 
And tell the warld o’ this confab ; 
Sae, fare ye well : 
My safest plan’s to steek my gab, 
And no tae tell.’ 


H. B. 
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A VERY OLD JOKE 


IR W. HARCOURT’S statement in the House on 
Wednesday would have served very well, as Mr. 
Balfour suggested, for a Queen’s Speech at the beginning 
of a new Session, so large and so varied is the legislative 
programme that is even now to be forced upon an un- 
willing House of Commons. ‘The Lords have a short 
way of dealing with obstacles that seem to stand 
between themselves and their holidays, and conse- 
quently need not be compassionated. But the 
Commons have already suffered much, and are more 
weary of well-doing than Sir W. Harcourt imagines ; 
so that the mere suggestion of further exertion would 
be an outrage if it were not understood to be only a 
mauvaise plaisanterie. It is all a huge joke, with a 
suneradded element of nightmare. ‘The occasion, of 
course, was the annual ‘ massacre of the innocents ’— 
as if any of the measures in question were ‘ innocent "— 
and the result was to leave the House staggering 
under an impossible burden. The relations of the 
Government with their Irish allies continue to 
be friendly; the Evicted Tenants Bill, therefore, is 
to be proceeded with. ‘The House has already spent 
several days in Supply ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thanks his loyal subjects, and, after four more impor- 
tant Bills are passed, will afford them an opportunity of 
resuming their primary and legitimate duties in connec- 
tion with the Estimates. Indian finance, he observes 
with regret, has too often been relegated to the fag 
end of the Session. This year the scandal will be 
removed, for tne House, after passing four little Bills, 
will be able to approach the subject without further 
delay. In short, all has been so well managed, and the 
claims on the public time are so trifling, that the House 
will have done its work about the end of August. Now, 
all this may be acceptable enough to those hon. members 
who spend every waking moment of their lives at the 
House of Commons ; but it is much less agreeable to 
those whose estates or business concerns demand their 
presence elsewhere. Sir William Harcourt cannot have 
derived much pleasure from the demeanour of his own 
supporters during the progress of his speech. Most of 
them have fads which, for one good reason or another, 
cannot be gratified; he could only hope, when heckled 
by a multitude of questions, that the Bills designed to 
give effect to these fads would prove uncontroversial. 
Meantime, as he unfolded one great legislative scheme 
after another, all to be accomplished by the end of 
August, the House laughed freely in recognition of 
the humour of the situation. 

In all seriousness, though it is difficult to write 
seriously of so absurd a state of things, what will the 
Government gain by thus overtaxing the energies of the 
House? ‘The proper business of the House is Supply, 
and the House would only be fulfilling its constitu- 
tional functions, and would do nothing contrary to 
modern precedent, if it spent the next three or four 
weeks in an examination of the Estimates. ‘These dis- 
cussions, with the Indian Budget and routine business, 
would occupy it sufficiently without any attempt to 
deal with a new programme, ‘instead of which,’ as 
the famous story has it, four important measures 
have to be considered before Supply can be taken. 
Virst and foremost is the Evicted Tenants Bill, which 
has already occupied two precious Parliamentary days. 
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It is doubtful whether either the Government or the 
Irish Nationalists have made a good bargain in re- 
spect to this Bill, which is understood to be the price 
of Irish loyalty. ‘The evicted tenants. as we all know, 
are the fraudulent bankrupts who might have been com- 
petent farmers to this day if they had not attempted to 
swindle their landlords. ‘The Bill proposes, inter alia, 
to give them £250,000 out of the Irish Church 
surplus in order that they may retake possession of 
their farms. This, as there are about seventy 
Nationalist votes, works out at about £5500 per 
vote, more or less. ‘There is really no other way of 
expressing the bargain, for it is a mere matter of 
arithmetic. But is it, from a party point of view, a 
good bargain for either side? Our evicted friends, 
some of whom brag and some whine over their per- 
formances, will gain nothing, because the Bill will never 
become law. ‘The Government, too, will gain nothing, 
because they have only shown their sympathy in the 
wrong place. Even the despised English elector has 
rudimentary notions of morality, and these will assure 
him that the money will be ill spent on men whose own 
fraud has led to their ruin. Perhaps he will ask why 
the Paris Fund, now at last liberated, is not devoted 
to this worthy purpose ; perhaps it may occur to him 
that, while nothing is done to relieve honest agricul- 
tural distress in England, £250,000 is the reward of 
dishonesty in Ireland. It is rather a_ startling 
contrast, such as the most Buotian electors—-the men, 
for instance, who rejected Mr. Long—will not be slow 
to appreciate. 

This Bill, with the others that were mentioned by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as being of ‘ pressing 
importance’ or of ‘vital importance "—that is, to the 
various cliques whom it is his business to conciliate— 
constitutes, as we have said, a programme that would 
have been properly reasonable six months ago. As 
things are, it is impossible to believe that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer intends to inflict so much tediousness 
on the House before the prorogation. No assembly in 
the world can move as fast, or as slowly, as the House 
of Commons. Sometimes it will vote millions in five 
minutes ; sometimes it will spend the whole evening 
over a single vote or a single clause; but it will very 
seldom resign itself to the will of a Minister. Legitimate 
opposition, and the discontent that has already appeared 
among some of the Ministerialists, will make it clear 
that a programme may seem delightful in January but 
lose its charms towards the end of July. After the 
events of last year, the House, and perhaps Sir W. 
Harcourt himself, is physically unfit for these Herculean 
labours. It is mere effrontery to announce a series of 
miracles for the last six weeks of the Session. 


THE FATE OF A FETE 


HERE was a time when French politicians awaited 
with considerable interest the National Féte 
founded to commemorate the taking of the Bastille. 
‘he measure of popular enthusiasm for this annual 
celebration was anxiously watched by the various 
parties, who regarded it as a gauge of the favour in 
which the nation held its Republican Constitution. 
Were the crowds in the streets of Paris thin, the dis- 
play of bunting insignificant, there was much jubilation 
in the divided camp of the enemies of the existing 
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régime. 'This joy over the sinners that were supposed, 
to be repenting was changed as often as not into sorrow 
at unmistakable signs of a renewed hardening of hearts ; 
but in whichever direction public opinion was under- 
stood to have pointed, there was a general agreement 
to attach weight to its manifestations on this occasion. 
It cannot be said that this is any longer the case. 
The political significance of the Féte has dwindled year 
by year till at present it may be said to have reached 
the vanishing-point. In connection, however, with the 
anniversary that is just over, an effort was made to 
return to the old order of things that is noteworthy 
because of the light that it throws on the methods of 
a certain class of French politicians. The fervent 
Radicals who go for their daily dose of sound Republi- 
can doctrine to the columns of the Jntransigeant, the 
Petite République, and journals of a like complexion, 
were invited by their monitors to believe that the cur- 
tailment this year of the customary rejoicings was to 
be ascribed to the machinations of that arch-Royalist 
and good Republican M. Casimir-Perier. A more 
egregious example of the cooking of politics to tickle 
the palate of an intelligent democracy would be hard 
to find. Or this feat of journalistic legerdemain may 
be taken as evidence of how deep-rooted is the belief in 
the minds of those who ought to know, that the most 
sceptical populace in the world is at the same time the 
most easily gullible. The French Government, it is 
needless to say, is wholly innocent of the Machiavelian 
intentions fathered on it by the ingenious writers who 
conjure with the consciences of Belleville and the 
Batignolles. Its crime—si crime il y a—is to have 
fancied that the mourners of a fortnight ago would not 
in so short an interval have had a surfeit of sackcloth 
and ashes, or be inclined for as much merriment as can 
be crammed into a long summer's day. An error which 
argues a parlous ignorance on its part of the temper of 
the Parisian. 

The degradation, if such it be, of the National Féte 
from an event of political import to a glorified Bank 
Holiday is a matter that is not without meaning. Not 
even the most sanguine Royalist or the staunchest 
Bonapartist would pretend that it points to any dis- 
affection of the people at large for Republican institu- 
tions. It is safe to say that the vast majority of 


Frenchmen have no desire to change their form of. 


government, though the contentment of many of. them 
rests on no stronger grounds than a fear lest an altera- 
tion might prove to be a leap from the frying-pan into 
the fire. On the other hand, the conversion of the 
14th of July into a mere excuse for merry-making is 
one of the numerous symptoms observable in the 
I’rance of to-day of the supreme indifference with which 
the great mass of the population regards politics. This 
indifference has reached a high pitch, and is steadily 
growing. It arises from the prevalent belief that out 
of the modern professional politician—with a few ex- 
ceptions that are becoming ever rarer the only type of 
politician left in the country—no good can come. 
Cabinet follows Cabinet, Chamber succeeds to Chamber, 
but the nation is neither the worse nor the better off 
for this perpetual shufing of the cards. In conse- 
quence it has ceased to look for salvation to the Palais 
Bourbon. As there is no rival source from which it 
can hope for reform, it adopts the only course open ; 
that is, to concern itself less and less with the particular 
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shade of opportunism that the majority in the Chamber 
may happen for the moment to profess. For a century 
France has tinkered its Constitution with untiring zeal. 
The nation seems to be convinced at last that it has 
been engaged on a task as futile as that of Sisyphus, 
and to propose to abandon a bootless labour. 


STILL SNARLING AT THE LORDS 


HE joke which Mr. Labouchere has now played at 
short intervals for the last twenty months or so 
will perhaps pall even upon himself in time. But up to 
the present he still thinks it good. He has been warn- 
ing the Ministry again, for about the twentieth time. 
It cannot be said exactly that no man marks him, 
because there are a few on his side who think him 
worthy of notice; but the Ministry, and the great bulk 
of its supporters, have found that it is a pure waste of 
goodwill and a mere gratuitous disturbance of their 
tranquillity to pay any attention to Mr. Labouchere, 
In fact, if they still require assurances that there is 
nothing in the wrath of the Member for Northampton 
which they need allow to influence their conduct, they 
can find them in his last appearance in his favourite 
part of instructor. 

It has seemed opportune to Mr. Labouchere to bring 
up, of all subjects under heaven, the pressing necessity 
for an immediate attack on the House of Lords. A 
leader in that interesting paper, the Daily Chronicle, 
was the immediate occasion for the repetition of his 
song. He sang in the form of a long letter, and quite 
with the old melody. We know so well what Mr. 
Labouchere chants on these occasions. It is the neces- 
sity for abolishing at once, and as a preliminary to all 
good work, that House of Lords by which he lives and 
moves and has his political and journalistic being. 
The argument is perfectly familiar. What is the good, 
asked Mr. Labouchere, as he has asked weekly for 
years, of passing, or attempting to pass, Bills 
through the House of Commons when everybody 
knows that they may be amended or even thrown 
out by the Lords? First of all, let us get rid of the 
Lords. It is a very pretty theme, and Mr. Labouchere 
is naturally fond of it, if only because it supplies him 
with such an excellent peg on which to hang his favourite 
japes at his own party. It would be hardly worth 
while to take notice of this last appearance of a standard 
entertainment, if it were not because the comments 
made on Mr. Labouchere’s letter by those of his 
own side who take the trouble to notice it illustrate 
what a particularly hollow and absurd business this 
artificial cry against the House of Lords really is, 
Here are a set of persons who agree that something 
tremendous is to be done to the Upper House, but who 
cannot come to an agreement among themselves as to 
what it is to be, or how to do it, or even when to set 
about the doing. Mr. Labouchere is for ‘ thorough’ 
and for dropping everything till hereditary veto is slain, 
The Daily Chronicle,‘though very earnest about abolish- 
ing hereditary veto, is willing to wait till Government 
has passed a few other Bills required to satisfy useful 
allies. Then the writer who is affectionately known as 
‘Tay Pay, though he also is for ending the House of 
Lords, has a third plan. Not without some sarcastic 
references to Mr. Labouchere’s misadventures at Leeds, 
he asks whether these fussy persons really think that 
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such a big business as the abolishing of the House of 
Lords can be rattled off in a week or two. There are 
some who say that this converted Gladstonian publicist 
is not serious, but in this weighty debate he certainly 
appears the least feather-headed of the three. He at 
any rate knows that it is not enough to say you are 
going to carry a revolutionary measure. You must 
also have the command of the revolutionary means. 

The Daily Chronicle has in its own imposing con- 
venticle style warned Lord Rosebery that he must not 
be misled by the perfidious praise of the J'%mes into 
adopting a Palmerstonian method of conducting 
domestic affairs. We should say that it has itself 
helped Lord Rosebery to an excellent opportunity for 
repeating one of Lord Palmerston’s most characteristic 
jokes. If Lord Rosebery, on being asked why he does 
not put in execution his vague promises and _half- 
promises against the Lords, were to answer, ‘ Because, 
gentlemen, I am not a goose, he would yive exactly 
the reply appropriate to the occasion, and would do it 
with absolute impunity. He would indeed be a goose 
of considerable size if he were to set about any such 
undertaking at the instigation of a sub-section of his 
followers who cannot even agree among themselves. 
The Leeds Conference, from which he is called 
upon to take guidance, snubbed Mr. Labouchere 
and was described by him in language of delightful 
candour. Mr, Labouchere cannot agree with the 
Daily Chronicle, which is derided by Tay Pay, and 
replies by lamenting the blindness of party journalism. 
Everybody knows, too, that the most fiery of these 
reformers can do nothing. When it comes, if it does 
come, to threatening the actual existence of the 
Ministry, supposing them to have power to do it, they 
will once more decide to do nothing. In a phrase 
which they are fond of quoting, they are not going to 
kill King Charles to make James king. Why Mr. Burns 
himself may be heard talking about the traditions of 
the House of Commons, and the necessity of going 
steadily, like any old Whig! Ministers may possibly 
be disturbed by recent events in the Ivish Committee ; 
but they can afford to disregard the shrill scolding of 
Mr. Labouchere and the lofty morality of the Daily 
Chronicle. It is not from that quarter that danger 
will come, not even if motions are made at the end of 
the Session and meetings are called in twelve great 
towns during the Recess. 


THE ALIEN QUESTION 


T is just a little over five years since Lord Salisbury’s 
representative in the House of Commons appointed 

a Select Committee of the Lower House of Parliament 
‘to inquire into the laws existing in the United States 
and elsewhere on the subject of the immigration of 
Destitute Aliens, and as to the extent and effect of such 
immigration into the United Kingdom and to report 
whether it is desirable to impose any, and if so, what 
restrictions on such immigration.’ And it is exactly 
five years since the Committee appointed reported that, 
while they were not prepared to recommend legislation 
similar to that in force at that time in the United 
States and certain other countries against the importa- 
tion of destitute and pauper aliens they contemplated 
‘the possibility of such legislation becoming necessary 
in the future, in view of the crowded condition 
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of our great towns, the extreme pressure for 
existence among the poorer part of the population 
and the tendency of destitute foreigners to reduce still 
more the social and material condition of our poor.’ In 
view of this finding, the late Conservative Government 
had no alternative but to postpone any Parliamentary 
action. But during the next few years the number of 
destitute aliens coming over here rapidly increased, and 
the evils complained of in 1889 began to assume a more 
serious aspect than ever the Committee had supposed 
possible. Accordingly, in response to earnest appeals 
from Lord Dunraven in the House of Lords and Mr. 
James Lowther, Colonel Howard Vincent, and the late 
Mr. Louis Jennings in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Matthews drafted a Bill on the lines of the legislation 
in force in the United States. Unfortunately, however, 
for the country, scarcely had the Bill been drafted than 
the Conservative Government went out of office, and Mr. 
Gladstone was returned to power. With the accession 
of the late Prime Minister all ideas of social legislation 
were abandoned in favour of a measure for the dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Gladstone his successor preferred to press 
forward with the Newcastle programme rather than pay 
heed to the oft repeated appeals from the working- 
classes to place some restriction on foreign immigration 
so as to take away the extra competition, which was pre- 
venting them from earning a wage sufficient to keep 
them in decency and health. 

Finding the Government did not move in the 
matter, Lord Salisbury, always ready to try and 
improve the condition of labour upon sound and 
statesmanlike principles, redrafted Mr. Matthews’s 
Bill and added to it certain clauses directed again 
aliens of the Anarchist type. ‘This is the measure, 
which in spite of studied opposition on the part 
of the Prime Minister and his colleagues has just 
passed the second reading by a large and influential 
majority. ‘The Bill gives to the Inspectors of the Board 
of Trade the same powers that are exercised by the 
United States officials, and directs them to prohibit the 
landing of any alien who in their opinion ‘is either an 
idiot, insane, a pauper, a person likely to become a 
public charge, or a person suffering from any dangerous 
contagious or infectious disease.” Anarchist aliens 
are dealt with by reviving the provisions of the 
1848 Statute, and giving the Secretary of State the 
power of expulsion and, if necessary, of imprisonment. 
Lord Rosebery’s explanation of the Government's neglect 
in not moving in the matter, and his reply to Lord 
Salisbury’s arguments show a lamentable ignorance 
of the ‘true inwardness’ of the subject under re- 
view. Indeed, if the Prime Minister had not 
received a brief from Mr. Giffen it is doubtful whether 
he would have been able to make out any defence at 
all, As it was, with the assistance of the immigration 
report just issued by the Board of Trade he was able to 
put together a fairly plausible tale, the main point of 
which was that the volume of immigration ‘ was far too 
small for legislation now and not likely to become great 
enough in the future.’ According to Lord Rosebery, 
the influx of a few hundreds can do no harm—it would 
have been more accurate had he substituted ‘ thousands ” 
for ‘hundreds,’ but the Prime Minister was singularly 
loose in his reference to figures, except such as suited 
the purpose he had in view. 
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As to the argument that the percentage of 
foreign immigrants in other countries is greater 
than the percentage in the United Kingdom, the 
line taken was puerile, seeing that in the Conti- 
nental countries immigrants of the class Lord Salisbury 
would legislate against could not find a haven, as they 
would not be admitted. The only class of immigrants 
admitted are skilled workmen, and against them 
no sane person would attempt to legislate. But 
perhaps the Prime Minister’s worst error was in the 
deduction he drew from the statement that the Jewish 
immigrants were not ‘likely to become a public charge,’ 
as the better class Jews always took care that their 
poorer brethren did not come upon the rates. No one 
denies the assistance thus given to the Jewish immi- 
grant; but Lord Salisbury took care to say when he 
introduced his Bill that the measure was framed on the 
same principle as the legislation in the United States, 
and therefore Lord Rosebery would have done well to 
make some inquiries as to the manner in which the 
expression ‘likely to become a public charge’ was 
interpreted in the United States. The task was an 
easy one, since the explanation is given in the Blue 
Book which contains the reports made last year by 
the representatives of the Board of Trade who visited 
the States with a view of seeing how the question was 
dealt with on the other side of the Atlantic. Had 
the Radical chief consulted these reports he would 
have seen that the American officials do not reject an 
immigrant who has no money with him on the ground 
that he is ‘likely to become a public charge, 
but they construe the law to mean if the in- 
dividual is not able to support himself—that is 
to say, if he is physically unable to work or for 
some reason or other unable to gain a living. Indeed, 
none of Lord Rosebery’s replies meet Lord Salisbury’s 
allegations and he well deserved the defeat his ignorance 
of the subject courted. It wasa matter of regret that 
Lord Dunraven did not speak during the debate as 
there is no peer who so thoroughly understands the 
question and none who has done so much to 
bring the matter to the front. In season and out of 
season he has been at work educating public 
opinion and attempting to move Parliament, and we 
trust that now his efforts are meeting with some suc- 
cess he will receive the credit due to him, and he 
prevailed upon to give the House of Lords the benefit 
of his best knowledge of the subject. 


THE REBUFF FROM GERMANY 


HE correspondence dealing with the objections of 

the German Government to the Anglo-Leopold 
Agreement makes Lord Kimberley cut an exceedingly 
poor figure. He is the more unfortunate, because 
official decorum evidently prevented him from making 
the most cogent reply to Baron Marschall’s strenuous 
reprimands. His real defence would have been, of 
course: ‘I had only just accepted the Foreign Office ; 
Sir Philip Currie, who might have helped me, was 
at Constantinople; Lord Rosebery had Ladas and 
Sir William Harcourt on his mind.’ Even so, he 
would have left unexplained the neglect of diplomatic 
courtesy whereby the German Foreign Minister was 
allowed to learn of the Convention from the news- 
papers, and the diplomatic ignorance which could treat 
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King Leopold’s artificial speculation as if it were a 
self-sufficient colony. And as it is, the Earl, in the 
effort to cover his retreat, flounders from one blunder 
into another. He is unaware that a proposal for the 
acquisition of a strip of land had actually been made by 
Great Britain and rejected by Germany, ‘ though it may 
be undoubtedly inferred from the general tenour of the 
negotiations, and from observations made by Lord 
Salisbury in the House of Lords after their conclusion, 
that if made it would not be accepted.’ In other 
words, our Foreign Secretary has set up in business 
without knowing the ABC of his trade. Again, he 
declares that the rights of Germany have not been for- 
gotten,on the contrary they have been most scrupulously 
observed. We are given to understand, however, that 
the privileges acquired by Great Britain were not 
‘ political but administrative.” The German Government 
having obtained what it wanted—namely, the cancelling 
of Article III.—did not trouble to inquire the meaning 
of this fine distinction. How can privileges in Africa 
be administrative and not political,since politics consist 
in keeping niggers quiet? If the natives dwelling near 
the right of way thought fit to carve spears out of the 
telegraph posts and to convert the wires into nose- 
rings they would have to be chastised. Administration, 
in short, is practically identical with politics as matters 
stand in East Africa, and Lord Kimberley’s arrange- 
ment must be styled not only illogical but unworkable 
as well. 

Altogether the Foreign Secretary must improve upon 
this sorry performance if he is to remain in his present 
position. Some slight satisfaction may be derived from 
the circumstance that the proposal to withdraw the 
article came from the Belgians, not from ourselves ; 
but the saving of appearances would not deceive an 
infant. We have urged all along that the British 
Government has committed a grand mistake in culti- 
vating the good graces of King Leopold at the cost of 
offending France and Germany. Geimany has already 
caused herself to be felt most unpleasantly ; it remains 
to be seen how Lord Kimberley will emerge from his 
discussion with the Quai d’Orsay, not to mention the 
Sultan. At the present stage Sir Edward Grey was 
thoroughly justified, as on Tuesday, in refusing to 
answer inconvenient questions. Still a perusal of 
the correspondence between the Foreign Secretary 
and Count Hatzfeldt shows plainly enough that 
M. Hanotaux may reap where Baron Marschall has 
sown. The argument that a lease is ‘equivalent to 
a complete cession in view of the indefiniteness of its 
duration’ applies quite as forcibly to the large Belgian 
annexations in Equatoria as to the poor right of way. 
And if the Free State cannot be altered (that is, 
diminished or enlarged) without the consent of Germany, 
a fortiori it must submit to the behests of the Power 
possessing claims of pre-emption. That is to say, either 
the conditions of the bargain will be so reduced as to 
become absolutely valueless, or they will serve as reasons 
for some quid pro quo elsewhere. Lord Dufferin may 
be trusted, so far as in him lies, to keep Egypt out of 
the debates. Yet, since the French think only of the 
Nile Valley, however much they may talk about 
Tanganyika and Moero, he will need all his statecraft 
to stave off some insidious advance, if not to, at least 
towards, the head-waters of the river. 

Even were Belgium alone concerned, the contract 
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must be pronounced a singularly futile deal on our 
part. ‘The most reasonable stipulation, namely, the 
permission to construct a telegraph line, still remains 
safeguarded, according to Lord Kimberley’s notions, by 
Article V. of the Agreement. Apparently it does, so 
far as language goes; but, as he has abandoned the 
road, how are the wires to be protected? ‘The phrase 
‘From Cape to Cairo’ will be represented by an isolated 
set of posts, over which messages can be sent to an 
isolated Commissioner in Uganda until some commer- 
cially-minded Wanyamwesi passes by with a hatchet. 
Besides, since a portion of the line already runs over 
Portuguese territory gratis, Belgian permission has 
been dearly purchased by the cession of the left bank of 
the Nile. ‘There remains the paltry rectification of 
frontier near Lake Moero, and the possibility that the 
Belgians will be allowed to hold Equatoria as a buffer 
against I’rench advance. But, in the first place, as we 
have throughout contended, the strip is useless, since 
it does not cover Khartoum. Secondly, the French 
Government will presumably pronounce the elongation 
of the Free State to be invalid; and thirdly, the 
Mahdiists will evict King Leopold’s officers even if 
Commandant Monteil stays his hand. Not long since 
there was announced with much _ circumstance a 
‘victory’ of the Belgians over the dervishes. Subse- 
quent telegrams, however, explain that the advantage 
consisted in the death of the first and second in command 
and the absolute rout of the whole force. Can it be 
wondered that, with similar ‘ victories’ in store, the 
good citizens of Brussels are beginning to look askance 
at the Free State altogether, more especially as the 
Budgets show deficit after deficit, and the Railway 
Company has spent its funds with the line barely a 
quarter made? As to the said railway or rather tram- 
way, by the way, an opportune engraving is to be found 
in Le Congo Iilustré,in which the engine, unless the 
Belgian gentleman at its head is colossal, seems about 
the size of a respectable dust-cart. Some seven weeks 
ago the National Observer remarked, ‘We should not 
be sorry if the clamour raised at Paris led to the 
abandonment of the agreement. Since then King 
Leopold’s repudiation of Article III. has afforded Lord 
Kimberley an admirable chance of escape. By a strange 
fatality he has neglected it, but he really must under- 
stand that further surrender cannot be tolerated, Far 
rather should we annul the bond, and occupy Lado and 
Wadelai. 


ORGANISING THE BAR 


N days when all forms of distress are encouraged to 
make themselves vocal without shame, it is no 
wonder that the Bar of England should raise its voice 
among those who mourn. While all business is bad, 
contentious legal business is very bad. In spite, or in 
consequence (it does not now matter which) of radical 
reforms in the organisation and procedure of the Courts 
of Law, the burden of litigation is too heavy to be 
borne. At present the final decision of an important 
case may take eighteen months’ expensive work to 
arrive at ; a prudent man may bet five to one that it is 
right on the facts, and two or even three to one that 
it is good law, supposing the law to be doubtful. 
The litigant would often prefer the time to be shorter 
and the odds closer, His point of view is not the only 
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one to be considered because bad law matters to his 
successors more than it may to him. But he finds the 
procedure of the High Court too elaborate for his pur- 
poses, and his disinclination to avail himself of it tells 
with dreadful effect on the prospects of the Bar. At 
the same time more and more of the chamb:<r practice 
on which the profession depends is finding its way to 
solicitors’ offices while the increasing jurisdiction of 
County Courts tends in the same direction. The Bar 
nevertheless continues to maintain its position as a 
leading profession and probably attracts more than ever 
members of that class who look to it rather to provide 
a profitable occupation than a living. ‘lhe effect pro- 
duced by these and other causes is that the market 
value of the ordinary working barrister is steadily 
decreasing. How low it has got any one may judge for 
himself by inquiring as to the wages offered by the 
Charity Commission for an inclusive claim on the 
services of a selected man for a strictly limited period. 
The wage may be a ‘living’ one for a single man, but 
it is certainly no more. 

Things being in this doleful state it is consistent 
with the prevailing fashion that barristers should cry 
aloud for organisation. The fact that the bar as a 
profession has always been subject to a few laws and 
several rules has produced a popular but fallacious 
opinion that its organisetion is stricter than that of any 
other calling. The truth is that the only organisation it 
could boast till a few years ago was the Benchers and 
the messes of the various Circuits ; the former can only 
refuse admission to the profession to a notorious 
scoundrel or to a solicitor who has not relinquished his 
occupation at the moment of his call; the powers of 
the latter are owing to various causes now practically 
confined to the exclusion of barristers who have not 
joined the Circuit in their professional youth, an 
exercise of authority which the keenness of competition 
on the Circuit makes of but very little importance. 
By way of remedy the Bar Committee was recently 
formed, but having proved itself quite incapable of 
acquiring any authority for itself it is now to be super- 
seded by a General Council, which will be practically 
the same thing over again, but with an endowment of 
£1000 a year and rooms. ‘This scheme certainly argues 
no great originality in the powers of organisation 
possessed by its promoters ; and as the new body is to 
be ‘consultative, without powers of discipline, it 
will probably be regarded with the same feeling—so 
much respect as is consistent with profound indifference 
—that its predecessor aroused in the minds of its 
constituents. If the new body admitted that it was 
frankly aggressive, barristers might pay some attention 
to its proceedings, whatever they might think of their 
wisdom ; and it is possible that the new body might be 
some day regarded as really representative of the 
profession. This, however, it will not be, partly 
because it would put the profession in a wrong position 
as regards the public, partly because of ordinary human 
selfishness. It will be composed of men in most of 
whom everybody has confidence ; it will occasionally act 
in small matters with precisely the authority which 
would attach to its leaders if they acted alone ; and it 
will die within nine or be abolished within six years. 

The fact is, the barristers, like many other people 
have been caught by that blessed word organisation. 
It is easy enough to make schemes as to elections and 
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meetings and other people’s money, but the difficulty 
is to make them work, or if they do work to make 
them work at what is wanted. Barristers have a great 
quantity of common interests, and they will defend 
them probably with more unselfishness among indi- 
viduals than most other people. There is not much 
doubt as to what those interests are, and while many 
of them are protected without any form of organisation 
the majority of the profession has no wish to protect 
the rest by means which would meet with any 
general disapprobation. The difficulty is that there is 
no fulcrum on which the lever of professional opinion 
can rest. If any barrister can find such a point he will 
deserve well of his fellows and probably do well by 
himself. ‘Till that is found elaborate and futile 
organisation is only a sign of conscious weakness. 


OXFORD AGAINST YALE 


| aeeanger en were pleased when, some months 

ago, they were informed that representatives of 
Oxford and Yale Universities had decided that it was 
possible for a team from each *Varsity to meet in friendly 
contest on this side of the Atlantic. To those who do 
not follow University Athletics closely it may seem a 
trifle odd that any difficulty should be experienced 
in bringing two such teams together. The 
difficulty is a small one to boys who are just 
becoming men. Oxford holds her sports at an 
earlier period of the year than Yale. On this account 
her team, supposing a match be made with the American 
cousin, is compelled to take a second dose of training. 
The Americans, on the other hand, are compelled to 
keep fit, having accomplished the feat for which they 
went into training. It is a bit hard on each side. It 
compels the Oxonian to train twice in a short season. 
As he is young and vigorous and English, he survives 
the ordeal and emerges from it fit. It compels the 
Yalensian to eschew many of the pleasures of life for a 
longer period than the ordinary youth could endure. 
The men who represented Oxford and Yale at the 
Queen’s Club on Monday, however, are not ordinary 
men. ‘There are a few of them who are not ordinary 
athletes. ‘The result of Monday’s meeting is that we 
are all satisfied that Oxford’s athletic team this year is 
superior to Yale’s. 

The victory of the Oxonians was decisive, and yet it 
was in doubt up to the finish of the last item on the 
card, This means that the Yale men have no reason to be 
discouraged although they were beaten on their merits. 
The Dark Blue whom they had most to fear they caught 
at a disadvantage. Mr. Fry does many things well but 
he is, in the field of athletics, above all things a long 
jumper. He could not jump on Monday as his heels 
had been injured earlier in the year from indulgence 
in this particular line of sport. The second Oxford 
string would, in ordinary years, be considered above the 
average, and, as it was, it seemed reasonably certain that 
he was good enough to defeat either of his American com- 
petitors. Therefore they won an event which competent 
judges had put down to the credit of the other side. 
It was evident from the outset that the Yale men had 
two events in their grasp. Both Mr. Hickok and Mr. 
Brown are far in advance of the average hammer 
throwers and weight-putters, and it was conceded that 
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either of them could beat Oxford’s heaviest metal, so 
that Yale went into the contest with the comfortable 
conviction that two of the nine events on the card were 
a foregone conclusion. This was a large handicap, but 
it apparently had a most fortunate effect upon the 
Oxonians. ‘They knew that they must win five out of 
seven events in order to stave off defeat. ‘That they 
were able to accomplish this is to their credit ; but, all 
things being considered, the victories were of such a 
character that the Yale men are quite right in thinking 
that the result of Monday this year may be reversed 
on some more popular day of the week next year or 
some other year, but the sooner the attempt is made 
the better. 

The interest taken in the meeting between Oxford 
and Yale was of the keenest description. All the 
tickets had been sold days before the meeting was held. 
This does not often happen at Queen’s Club grounds 
or anywhere else. ‘lhe partisans of both °Varsities 
turned out in their might. They have a pretty cus- 
tom at such meetings in the United States. At a 
meeting between Yale and Harvard, for instance, the 
thick and thin supporters of each appear upon the 
scene armed with the colours of their choice. These 
generally take the shape of flags. On Monday the 
Yale colours were conspicuous, though they are the 
same as Oxford ; and those who carried them made far 
more use of them than is ever done in Britain. ‘They 
also have a custom among college men in the Great 
Republic against which there is no reason to rail. 
Every ‘varsity ‘across the water’ has its cheer. Some 
of these cheers sound very oddly to ears unaccustomed 
to them. When on Monday a body of about thirty 
Yale graduates gave ‘ the ‘varsity cheer, it electrified 
the attendance. Nearly all the morning newspapers 
made attempts to describe the cheer, but as those who 
attempted to describe it had never heard it before, 
the attempt was in every case disastrous. The 
Yale cheer is a simple problem. It is only a 
repetition of ‘Yale’ and ‘rah’—the latter being, of 
course, short for hurrah, but being pronounced also in 
a different way at each stage of the cheer. The Yale 
cheer put the Dark Blue partisans on their mettle, and 
as each event was decided there was a vast amount of 
cheering, the English spirit of fair play being always 
prominent. ‘There have been few athletic meetings 
held in London at which the spirit of rivalry ran so 
high and was at the same time so thoroughly good- 
tempered. Every event was contested, at least by the 
Oxonians, in a do-or-die manner. The manner in 
which Mr. Jordan won the quarter reflects the greatest 
credit upon him. As a matter of fact he ought not to 
have been permitted to win, for Mr. Sanford had much 
more in him at the finish. It was a delightful illustra- 
tion of English pluck. Mr. Greenhow, too, deserves not 
a word but many words of praise, for, after smothering 
his opponent in the mile, he defeated two fresh men, 
one Yale, the other Oxford, in the half, after one of 
the most desperate and beautiful finishes ever seen. 
He won the half by six inches. The meeting resulted 
in five and one-half wins for Oxford against three and 
one-half for Yale—a result eminently satisfactory to a 
large majority of those who witnessed the contests. 
The latter have had this effect: we want to see more of 
them. ‘The American Cousin is a dangerous competitor. 
May he come here often, and win—if he can. 
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THE ENGLISH RAILWAYS 


ene has so little interest been evoked by the first 

batch of English railway dividends and reports as is 
the case this year. Railway stocks are, as a matter of fact, 
getting more and more into the hands of steady investors, 
who accept the dividends with equanimity, believing that 
the loss of a quarter per cent. to-day is likely to be balanced 
by a corresponding gain in the near future. At best, the 
first six months of this year have been rather common- 
place from a railway point of view. On only two of the 
great lines have the receipts shown an improvement ex- 
ceeding £100,000 on those of the corresponding half-year, 
and even such a substantial figure is not of much moment 
when revenues of from three to four and a half millions 
are dealt with. The North Eastern is credited with a 
gain of £170,000, but as much of that is the outcome of 
the purchase of the Hull Docks, which added two and a 
half millions to the capital account, the increase must not 
be taken as of much significance. The Midland has gained 
£121,000 in the half year, every penny of it being earned 
in the last six weeks, and some of it no doubt representing 
the firstfruits of the heavy outlay on the new Dore 
and Chinley line. In point of fact, nearly every pound 
of fresh net revenue which the various accounts for 
the half-year are likely to show must be appropriated 
to pay the charges on new capital expenditure. A 
belief used to prevail among railway shareholders, 
and even among managers and directors, that it 
might some day be possible to close the capital accounts, 
but the belief is now wholly abandoned. 

Besides the relative smallness of the increases in gross 
earnings and the continuance of lavish expenditure on 
seemingly unproductive works, the most notable feature of 
the railway half-year was the smallness of the balances 
brought forward from 1893. Corporations of the magni- 
tude of the London and North Western and the Midland 
find it judicious to keep large balances of undivided profits. 
When business was better the North Western board made 
it a fixed principle to keep about £100,000 in hand, but 
in the harder times that have récently been experienced 
this rule has been departed from that the proprietors 
might not be subjected to extreme fluctuations in their 
income. The second half of the year is always the ‘ fat’ 
half, and so the practice has been to subsidise the subse- 
quent six months by carrying large balances into it. Last 
year the coal strike and the enormous losses of the rail- 
ways made this impossible. Consequently before the 
balances available for dividend this year could reach the 
same figures as in 1893, much new net revenue had to be 
earned to atone for the deficiency in the balances brought 
in. The North Western had to carn £38,600 for this 
purpose, and the Midland £26,100. But it seems certain 
that the increase in the North Western net revenue cannot 
exceed £34,000, and so the divisible balance is already 
trenched on. Then the new capital expenditure will 
probably prove to have entailed the disbursement of 
nearly £20,000 in interest in one shape or another. 
So the accounts are likely to show a net revenue nearly 
£25,000 short of that on June 30th, 1893, which is equi- 
valent to one-eighth per cent. on the ordinary capital. 
The Midland is in a rather better case. It should 
have something approaching £53,000 in new net earnings 
to meet fresh charges and the deficiency in the balance 
brought in amounting together to close on £63,000. So 
if the undivided balance were to be reduced to a mere 
shadow last year’s distribution might be maintained. 

Though the half-year was rendered memorable by the 
retirement of Sir Edward Watkin from the chairs of the 
three leading lines over which he had long presided, the 
aged baronet has by no means disappeared from the 
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scene. The first of the half-yearly reports to be published, 
the East London, bore his signature, and he took the 
chair at the shareholders’ meeting. This gave him the 
opportunity of assuring the public that the South-Eastern, 
the Metropolitan, and the Sheffield railways are still united 
in aims and policy, and the South-Eastern report indicates 
that Sir Edward is still a power at London Bridge. But a 
significant paragraph draws attention to the election of 
two new directors to represent the ‘commercial element,’ 
and this, coupled with the fact that the accounts reveal 
an unusually lavish expenditure on stations, leads to the 
belief that the South-Eastern management is at last 
desirous of consulting the wants and wishes of its patrons. 
Otherwise there is little of interest in the company’s 
report, The growth of receipts from third-class passengers 
and season tickets has almost kept pace with the falling 
off in revenue from first and second class. It is otherwise 
with the Brighton line, where the third-class passenger 
has done very little to make up for the decrease in the 
superior classes. Both lines have had to pay a good deal 
more in wages, the Brighton £6800 and the South- 
Eastern £5800. But while the Brighton has to deplore 
an addition of £5000 to the rates and taxes—the greatest 
thorn in the side of railway chairmen in these days—the 
South-Eastern has actually paid £800 less. In one 
point the two sets of accounts fully agree. The fleets of 
steamers barely pay their working expenditure, and when 
depreciation is allowed for, there is a deficit of £7000 on 
the Brighton and of £5500 on the South-Eastern. One 
can understand why the Southern railway companies 
cannot be coaxed or bullied into reducing their fares on 
the land portion of their traffic. 


HOLIDAY READING 


eer folks, when they are about to start for a holiday, 
take a turn round their shelves, and, selecting a 
number of books which they feel they ought to have read 
long ago, carefully pack them up to take with them for 
holiday reading. They fondly believe the opportunity 
has come to get at last through Dante or Rabelais, Swift's 
Journal or Boswell’s Johnson. Those books invariably 
return packed as they started, a little broken in the back 
and bent in the edges by amateur packing and railway 
usage, but otherwise virgin as they went; and the owner's 
reward for his good literary resolutions is a sense of sore- 
ness for his moral slackness and a purse a trifle the lighter 
for surcharged luggage. In truth the man’s instinct is 
better than his purpose. The wise man’s purpose in flying 
to the country from business and his kind should not be to 
read Dante. Never was better reader and lover of books 
than William Hazlitt ; yet Hazlitt said that when he was 
in the country he wished to vegetate like the country. 
There is the wisdom of the holiday maker, to vegetate, 
not to educate; to seek Anteus-like fresh strength from 
the soil. In these queer days of Chautauquas and Reverend 
Mr, Lunns, it is a fad to make holidays ‘ educational.’ 
Numbers of well-meaning persons are invited to go to 
some of the loveliest spots on God’s earth, in themselves 
a liberal education—to be lectured to! Only the weaker 
sort of provincial smatterer perhaps gets caught by this 
lure. Yet many an honest soul, that would shrink from 
touring in an educational crowd dogged by the daily 
lecturer, will privately make much the same kind of mistake. 
He will for example go to the sweet scenes of English 
lakeland weighted with an annotated Wordsworth. Or 
worse, you will see, that having wisely bought Canon 
Rawnsley’s pleasant little volumes of Literary Associations 
of the English Lakes, he will unwisely make himself their 
slave. Instead of roaming free as the mountain air, he 
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will go nosing for [literary associations by book. You 
remember them, reader—those weary travellers in 
Florence and Venice with the little Ruskin booklets in 
their poor patient hands! In Venice and Florence, 
indeed, such are not absolutely without excuse ; Venice, 
Florence and Rome are not places for the holiday-maker ; 
architectural knowledge and historical lore are indispens- 
able, and if you are not lucky enough to possess them 
before you go, you must supply the deficiency on the spot 
as best you can. But Cumberland is all for holidays. 
Let not the holiday-maker labour there, to stand just 
where Gray stood, or to dream at second hand the 
reveries of Wordsworth ; still less be at pains to trace the 
footsteps of Thomas Arnold—why should the sunshine be 
darkened with ghostly visitations of the prigdoms of 
Rugby? If you know your Wordsworth well before you 
set foot in Lakeland, and your Coleridge and Southey and 
De Quincey and Gray, well is it for you and happy may 
you be. If you know them not, read them only when you 
get back again home in the November fogs of London. 
Keep your Rawnsley for the winter fireside to be taken 
in small doses of reminiscence. But while you are 
on your country holiday, leave the printed book on one 
side, content with Hazlitt to see vague notions of your own 
float like the down of the thistle before the breeze, or 
trying to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on golden 
ridges in the evening clouds. If you are of the few, the 
strangely few, that are so wedded to books as not to be 
able to bear a few weeks’ divorce, then trust to the 
books that chance and strange neighbourhood may 
bring you. So for human companionship Hazlitt would 
take no friend with him, but would trust to casual meet- 
ings. If, said he, he must have the integrity of fancy 
broken in upon, he would rather it were by a stranger 
than a friend. A stranger took his hue and character 
from the time and place; he was part of the furniture 
and costume of an inn. If he were a Quaker or from 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, so much the better! So 
may it be with books. The present writer had a friend, 
the father of his circuit, who for forty years each Summer 
Assize would go six miles from the circuit town to read 
an old copy of the Zhe Vicar of Wakefield in a sea-side inn. 
Or, if you dare not trust such hazard, and must make 
sure of books, let the book you take with you be one that 
aids reverie and does not check it. Take, not the book 
that must be read from cover to cover, but the book which 
you can pick and choose and skip in, and, best of all, dream 
over. Mr. Louis Stevenson used to take 7risiram Shandy 
on his walking-tours. No book could better serve the 
turn. Those duodecimos of the last century slip easily 
into the pocket, and are printed in a leisure-loving type. 
And no writing suits better than Sterne’s the vagrom mind 
in the vagrant body. For alternatives, Mr. Stevenson 
suggested a volume of Hazlitt’s own essays or Heine’s 
songs. These and their kind are books for holiday—books 
that can be wandered in as well as with, books that induce 
reverie. Above all, eschew pedantry and the anxious 
educational aim. Some worthy persons will not hear of a 
French book for German travel. German books they must 
have for the German land, so they pack up their Heines 
and Fausts. Whereas in good sooth, when your atmosphere 
is echt deutsch, French wit like Gyp’s is like to prove your 
most salutary reading. To speak the unvarnished truth, 
the tow-haired Mddchen, as she lives and yearns, is some- 
thing of a blot upon the Vaterland, and her actual presence 
takes something of the magic from Heine’s love-songs, and 
makes Mephistopheles’s temptation of Faust show in too 
Mephistophelian a hue. In Paris, now, Faust will serve 
to remind you that there is a world beyond the Boulevards 
and other intellectual gifts besides esprit. 
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MEXICO—III 


When the smell of the lilies and the orange-flowers cometh upon the 
dew to thy nostrils, and the first light breaks over the hills of Mitla, 
thou shalt lift up thy heart and go forth into the morning, and bless thy 
Gods that thou art upon the earth, even in Mexico. 


LOITERING WITH PEONS AND HIDALGOS 


9 down one night into my street I saw a face 

upturned, and heard a gentle whistle. ‘ Buenos 
noches,’ said a voice. ‘Is it thou, Camarado ?’ I responded 
gladly. The other man was Sherry. Sherry is an American, 
aad a very good fellow, and he knows Mexico as a Bishop 
does his psalter. I am not sure which he talks best— 
Spanish, French, or American—and he says that for an 
Englishman, I talk English tolerably ‘ good.’ I do not 
think that Sherry is ironical: he really meant it, for, as a 
rule, I think he is sorry for Englishmen. 

He said tome: ‘Come along, amigo mio, let’s flush 
this drought, and go and see things.’ 

‘Let us have then, I replied, ‘a Mexican drink, not a 
mere ordinary American shake-up, or a dreary bottle of 
Bass’s ale.’ 

‘Good,’ said he, and I descended to him. 

Sherry knows everybody in Mexico. Walking in the 
street with him, you have no chance to talk, the air is so 
full of affectionate greetings. After we had travelled 
many blocks, and I had begged him to leave the main 
thoroughfares that I might get a chance to speak to him 
among the rest of the populace, we came into a less con- 
gested street, and from that we entered another which, at 
8 o'clock, was almost empty. 

The streets of the city of Mexico are deserted at 
ten o’clock, save for a few theatre-goers and _ loiterers 
at the clubs, and at eleven o’clock you may walk down 
the Alameda, as I did last night, and see in the 
whole distance of half a mile, brilliantly lighted with 
electric lamps, not three living beings. Spotted down the 
long cemented line are tiny lights, the lanterns of police- 
men ; but in most cases, the lanterns stand alone, a little 
way out from the curb-stone, sometimes almost in the 
middle of the street ; and after a time, you come to know 
that back in the shadow, is a policeman lounging, with, 
maybe, a capote over his head and a black scarf wound 
over his mouth, to keep out what he imagines is the very 
vile air, Never does Mexico look so beautiful as at this 
hour of desertion. 

The policeman has gone his beat and has found all the 
tall doors of the city closed. He has the town, as it were, 
under lock and key. He looks with suspicion at the 
gentleman found knocking at his own door at twelve 
o’clock ; and how hollow and sepulchral does that knock 
sound through the empty street and patio! The other 
night I lay awake for an hour anda half listening to some 
patient peon knocking at the gate opposite. Sound is 
more sound in Mexico than anywhere in the world. In 
the early morning I can hear the workers in metal in some 
other distant street; I can hear the hammers of the 
masons so distinctly, as they slowly shape the stone for 
the new church, so little like my San Francisco opposite. 

I said that Mexico is never so beautiful as at night. 
One must go out in the Alameda alone and lonely, a sleep. 
ing city all around him, the dogs of avarice in their 
kennels, and the foxes of trade in their coverts, and nothing 
to the eye but the good air and the trees, and the white 
lights, and the buildings, and the stars filling the sky. 

Sitting on those seats on the Plaza, near the cathedral, 
the palace of Cortez and Maximilian at the right and the 
street of San Francisco at the left, leading from the palace 
to the Alameda, and then the Paséo, and from the Paséo to 
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Chapultepec—how all the history of Mexico gathers there ! 
And one’s mind wanders hither and thither without direc- 
tion, without control, to a hundred incidents of adventure, 
war, romance, persecution and martyrdom, until the last 
hours of night have chimed, and morning comes in. 

But I have been neglecting Sherry, and all that Sherry 
did for me. It was through him that I came to have two 
perfect Mexican dinners: that I took many a siesta of an 
a‘ternoon in the excellent library of the Anglo-American 
Club ; that I got a card to explore the happy resources of 
the Palace of Chapultepec ; that I discovered the names 
of many a sefora and seforita in the Alameda and the 
Paséo ; that I was able to hover upon the threshold of 
gossip and saunter in the purlieus of Anglo-Mexican life ; 
that I was able to divert from myself, to some extent, the 
sorrows of over-charging and indolence. Through his 
good counsel, I learned to offer always fifty per cent. less 
than the usual price for everything. Through him I 
learned how wise it was always to be half an hour ‘ behind 
time’ for your appointments, for the other man would 
certainly not be there, and if he were the shock of your 
punctuality would be too great for him. I learned also 
through Sherry that it was disreputable to enter a 
pulqueria and drink a glass of pulque. 

I believe that a certain Bishop came down here, and, 
being of a Democratic turn of mind and desiring to tone 
up his system, regularly entered a pulqueria in a not very 
ereditable street, ard drank his morning pulque with the 
peon and occasional burgeois. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the Mexican could scarcely reconcile the Bishop 
with his resorts ; but a relief party arrived, and the good 
man was taken back among the ninety-and-nine that 
needed no repentance. I believe Sherry was the man 
who led the relief-party. 

Together he and I did not beat the usual thorough 
fares, but wandered into places where they still sold the 
pulgue from pigskins, and made the succulent tortilla in 
the doorway. With him, I stood and watched and heard— 
shame to me—the oso making love up the wall to the 
sefiorita on the balcony. For my part I fear I should 
never be married, if for week after week, month after 
month, and even year after year, I had to put my cheek 
to a cold wall and whisper through the stillness of the 
night to a coy maiden, on a little balcony, torturing me 
from behind her fan. 

When the streets of Mexico have been ankle-deep in 
wate1, the oso has still patrolled the street where the 
worshipful senorita lives, thus urging under unusual 
difficulties his tale of love; and even when at last he has 
whispered his way to the maiden’s heart up the adobe 
wall, he has further trials to undergo, for it is as difficult 
to get married in Mexico as in France, and 1 do not know 
that it is more satisfactory than marriage anywhere. I 
can imagine that some homes might have awkward 
hours, when, in a petulant moment, the bride informs her 
husband that many an hour has been spent in whispering 
up the wall to a dummy, and adds the spicy remem- 
brance that members of her family had sat with her in 
the cool shadows of the house, taking refreshments, while 
he, lovelorn besieger, poured out his dear petitions to a 
mute, hard figure, whose pretty mantilla shrouded a 
common pillow. 

I asked Sherry if that was inevitable, because the out- 
look is gloomy for a man who hopes to spend a year in 
Mexico later on. Sherry studied me for a moment to see 
if | were worthy of confidence and was as earnest as my 
manner conveyed. 

Then he whispered in my ear: ‘ Amigo mio, women 
are women the world over.’ 

‘Then, said I, ‘there is a way ?’ 
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He shrugged a shoulder. ‘There is not any regular 
way, he said. ‘It depends upon native ingenuity and 
opportunities.’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘Sherry, you have gifts, and your per- 
sonal character would lead me to suppose that you have 
exercised them. Take me.’ 

Sherry refused. His reply was that ‘ every man must 
work out that salvation all by his lonesome.’ This was 
the only thing in which he refused to give me help. It 
occurred while we watched the oso declaring what deeds 
he would do, what leave undone; what joys should be 
furnished forth and sorrows driven afar, if the lady would 
be his, to have and to hold from this day forth! I 
cannot say that the picture was quite as romantic as it 
might seem from some sequestered spot like Coyoacan, or 
San Angel. There is a kind of sordidness in long rows of 
brick and mortar, scarcely unrelieved by little red lights 
hung out upon the wall—blessed antidotes to plague and 
fever ; or the jingle of some caballero’s spurs, as he makes 
a cross-cut from his prancing promenade on the Paséo to 
his home ; and when the oso, as is the case, joins modern 
contrivance to ancient custom, and arranges a vulgar 
speaking tube from the balcony to the pavement below, 
romance seems to flee. Any one knows how tender 
expression fails of its purpose through atelephone or the 
harsh hollows of a speaking-tube. The fine frenzy of 
love must there lose flavour. 

But I have seen spots in Mexico—at Guadalupe, 
Tacubaya, and Santa Anita—where this pretty frolic of 
young hearts might be carried on with becoming pic- 
turesqueness, for, indeed, these Mexican and Spanish 
senoritas have alarming eyes, many of them. They 
combine, somehow, a childish innocence of expression 
with a shy beauty of glance, not clouded by the plentiful 
use of powder; and the watchfulness of parent and 
guardian renders this the more fascinating to him who 
cannot when he would. 

Of course, there are other ways, difficult, but effective. 
For instance, Sherry and I wandered down into that stern 
square—stern even yet, when the powder and the rigour 
which made it terrible in the eyes of the people, have 
passed away— into the square of Santa Domingo. We saw, 
sitting in the corner of the colonnade, a grey-bearded, 
spectacled old man, with a little desk before him, writing 
letters. One might have known that they were not his 
own letters, from the distant wisdom of his countenance 
and his serene, judicial expression. There sat beside him 
a young man prettily adorned by an expensive sombrero 
and leather vaquetas, gaily ornamented with silver buttons 
and buckles ; and he was pouring into the ear of this evan- 
gelista (for that is what the man is called) his tale of love, 
which should be conveyed, one way or another, to the 
lady of his choice. Sherry and I lounged near, and 
were inconsiderate enough—at least, he was, for I could 
not understand—to listen to the young gentleman’s 
message. He did not speak it beautifully, yet it was ex- 
pressive, for the Mexican gives a meaning to words by 
voice independently of consonants and vowels. His voice 
grows soft and gentle when he speaks a word signify- 
ing gentleness, and when he would speak bravely and 
roundly, then his words come brave and round. We 
Anglo-Saxons in love mostly speak as if we were on parade ; 
and, indeed, I sometimes doubt if we do know the most 
charming qualities of love. I fear that, after all, with 
our reputation for masterfulness and highway robbery in 
the world, we scarcely touch those intangible, passionate 
expressions and emotions which the Latin races, with all 
their faults, enjoy. 

There is something primitive in the emotions of the 
Latin races, They love with an indescribable softness 
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and expression, and they hate with an undesirable 
strength and immediateness, In a little street just off 
that square of San Domingo, we saw two peons hanging 
at each other's necks, outside the door of _pulqueria, and 
we had scarcely turned our backs from remarking on the 
silly primitiveness (as it seemed to us) of the little event 
when there was a sudden cry, not so much of fear as of 
interest, and we saw these two men chopping the air 
chiefly with their knives, but doing their best, in spite of 
protesting friends, to take each other’s lives. They really 
meant it. We went back. There was a policeman pre- 
sent, and he did not hesitate to show, and would not 
hesitate to use, a weapon. He parted the two fire-eating 
gentlemen, and when we last saw them they were hang- 
ing on each other’s necks, swearing something eternal. 
And such, after all, is the spirit of the true Mexican. 
The sinuosities of his mind are fearful, wonderful, and 
interesting. He is simple, yet he is adroit ; he is loving, 
yet he has a bee under his bonnet; he is faithful and 
domestic, yet uncertain ; he will bring up a child, or two 
or three children, for whom he has stood godfather (com- 
padré) with his own ; he will, common, dissipated creature 
though he may be, spread his zarape for many a rod, for 
many a mile, before the knees of some haggard pilgrim on 
her way to the shrine of Guadalupe ; and yet he will hunt 
with the hounds to-day and run with the hare to-morrow, 
in all matters political and national. He is a Republican 
by name, and anything by practice ; he knows little of 
nationality ; he is a factionist, he is a revolutionist at 
heart; and yet he does not know why he is this or 
that. 

Many a battalion of soldiers has been drawn up by its 
general before the barracks, and given a new political 
creed by the simple words ‘ Vive la !” whoever the 
new idol might be. 

Mexico was and is governed by a tiny handful of men. 
There is no use lamenting it or philosophising upon it, or 
trying to reclaim the nation through rhetoric or American 
annexation. Either would be about as profitable to the 
Mexican as Mexico would be to the United States. Did 
the United States annex Mexico, she would have her 
heart and her hands full; and if I were a Mexican, 
remembering 1847, I should love the American people 
about as much as the Frenchman loves a German. The 
one sweet drop in that cup is that the best public men of 
the United States and the best Americans generally 
bemoan that war and spoliation. 

But we were speaking of the young Mexican and the 
evangelista. Sherry said to me: ‘Those fellows know 
more secrets of the people than the confessional, and, to 
their credit they never give it away.’ Six of them we saw 
in the square of Santa Domingo, at their pretty, peaceful 
occupation. The building of the Inquisition casts its 
shadow upon them and along the very path by which 
Cortez and his brave marauders came to found the new 
Spain, 

‘See that old lot?’ said Sherry, pointing to the Inquisi- 
tion building. ‘That’s where they roasted General 
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Sherry has ideas which do him credit as a historian who 
knows little about history. He said to me,‘ Nine out of 
ten make a great mistake about the Inquisition, not that 
it betters it much, but the Inquisition was more a political 
than a religious affair. Funny, isn’t it? The friends ot 
lots of those people who were fried, used to pay large sums 
to get the ashes buried under the altars of the church, 
because, then, masses were said all the time over their 
bodies. But, it isn’t a pleasant subject, anyway. Let’s go 
to the theatre or the Circus.’ 

GILBERT PARKER, 
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THE LANDED INTEREST—IV 
TAXATION 


HE prosaic subject of taxation evokes less general 
interest than it deserves. Unquestionably, one 
reason for the apathy of the public must be ascribed 
to the fact that the pressure of taxation is upon a class 
with whom every tradition is a bond to magnanimity ; 
and who in proportion as the ranks below them yield to 
hysterical raving and the poltroonery of ‘campaigns’ 
and agitation, maintain an attitude of heroic fortitude 
beneath the injustice of intolerable burdens. It is not, 
however, for the good of the State that this silence should 
mislead the country. History repeats itself, and we may 
shortly see taxation—this commonplace object of common 
aversion—arise to drive all others before it. Is it not 
true taxation has destroyed governments and set its 
foot upon the necks of kings? It has done things as 
grave by the quiet friction of its tyranny; for by its 
unwise application whole limbs have been severed from 
the body corporate of the State—whole classes of men 
have been scraped from the face of the earth—sects and 
orders expunged and trades abolished. It is the strongest 
force which human circumstances have developed, and the 
most powerful weapon of peace. 

As wise taxation fosters and develops the State, so, in 
an inverse ratio, do arbitrary levies destroy the Common- 
wealth. It is a fact that is apt to be lost sight of or 
ignored, that taxation does not begin and end with the 
gathering of money. The manner of drawing supplies 
and providing revenue are the very roots of government. 
People are apt to talk of political economy solely from 
the spending point of view, forgetting that the primary 
interest must be in the acquisition of funds. Yet in all 
States, and especially the primitive ones, the true theory 
of taxation is the same. It shows that the surplus, 
or superfluous, products of the country should be 
contributed for the defence of society, the expenses of 
government, and to support the dignity of the Sovereign. 
The Shepherd kings of early times drew their revenues 
from the milk of their herds. Northern tribes to-day pay 
tribute in skins and furs. The trading cities of Central 
Europe derived their revenues from mercantile projects, 
which were sometimes directed by the chief officer of the 
State. In the poor and democratic country of Norway, 
the peasants give their labour to the Government for 
certain days in the year, whereby the roads and bridges 
of the highways are maintained ; and, in return for their 
education, they serve a year of their lives in the National 
Army. In some countries surplus land has been set 
aside as Crown land, and the revenues drawn from it go 
to support the State. This was especially the case in the 
ancient republics of Greece and Italy ; and the Romans, 
who introduced a somewhat similar method in_ this 
country, are held by some to have laid the foundations of 
our territorial assessment. In these early times every 
man was trained for warfare at his own expense, thereby 
contributing his quota to the national defence. Every 
landed estate supported its own castle, which was also 
its prison, and the centre for the administration of law 
and justice, independently of State payment. Then all 
classes were bound to subscribe to the maintenance of the 
State according to their means. The idea of ‘taxing the 
consumer, concerning which we hear so much in the 
present day, is a recent development, and arises from the 
jealousy of ignorant partisans, whose unreasonable de- 
mand is that no commodities should be taxed at all. 
The cost of the public roads and bridges was provided 
for chiefly by the labour of the poor, who, as wages were 
seldom paid in money, had tittle else to give. These 
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were the fringes of the system, but the principal source 
of public revenue and the centre of the fiscal system 
was the land-tax. Round this levy a thousand theories 
and views have collected, which have at length wound 
themselves into the tangle of the national finance. 

In days of wooden ships and sailing transport it was 
justly held that land was more stable and less perishable 
than stock, more equable than credit—therefore it offered 
the safest investment of savings. From this arose the 
blunder which still works havoc in our fiscal system, of 
taking for granted that savings are necessarily surplus— 
whereas they are more often merely a provision such as 
every State should encourage in its members as a safe- 
guard against bankruptcy. This has unfortunately never 
been the view of Government, and when land represented 
the staple of the national wealth the legislature hastened 
to fix upon it the burden of the Revenue, It is sufficient 
to look into the private papers of landed families to see 
that the various and numerous rent-charges upon landed 
estates constituted the savings banks of a large and 
influential class, In former days it was not deemed 
possible that home markets could be upset by the impor- 
tation of perishable raw products such as meat, milk, or 
fruit. Land, moreover, enjoyed the special protection of 
the State, and for that reason it merited the honour of 
providing supplies. In the present day, under greatly 
altered circumstances, every tax upon land tells directly 
upon rent without affecting prices, and comes out of the 
savings of a class. It is obvious that all taxes must affect 
either rent, profit, or wages, but whenever either of these 
factors suffer in excess, there is the inequality of taxation 
which brands the legislature as oppressive. It must 
never be forgotten that taxes should only be paid 
out of surplus. Whenever they have been drawn from 
necessaries, or have reduced the rate of profit to a loss, 
they have brought obloquy and ruin upon the Govern- 
ment. For this reason luxuries are taxed, such as cigars, 
wine, etc., by which means the wealthy contribute while 
the poor escape. it is sometimes asserted that in a country 
where the surplus population is so great, and the means 
of living so difficult to obtain, no man ought to spend any- 
thing upon luxuries which are not a direct means of main- 
taining the poor. Yet without this inherent taste for 
luxury the revenue of the country could never be supplied, 
seeing how little disposed the poor are to contribute in 
their degree, either indirectly as consumers of taxed com- 
modities, or by service. A land owner is taxed in life and 
death, upon his savings for his family, and on his recrea- 
tion and pleasure, and frequently his career, especially a 
military one, is mainly defrayed at his own cost. Asa 
farmer, he provides the capital for the staple industry of 
the country at a lower rate of interest than commerce 
would return, besides subscribing directly through taxes on 
every acre to the National Exchequer. 

It must be remembered that taxation when directed 
against any special class is certain in its punishment, and 
should be regarded as a fine or other corrective measure. 
Therefore no class which is either essential or merely 
useful to the State should be discouraged by taxation ; 
neither should revenue be drawn from any undertaking 
which, while it promotes the happiness of one class, is 
profitable to the nation at large as a source of health and 
peaceful well-being. Without the investment of a shilling 
the State stands towards the land in the position of first 
landlord. In what commercial undertaking’ does the 
revenue demand first dividend? At the least in common 
fairness the State should bear a proportionate loss when- 
ever the landlord is a loser instead of assessing the taxes 
by one invariable canon. Why should meat, whether 
foreign or otherwise, be exposed in a butcher's shop free 
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of tax when the landlord is taxed for the land which has 
produced the meat? It frequently happens that poor- 
rates are higher in a year of agricultural depression owing 
to lack of employment: therefore the land is actually 
taxed upon its own depression. 

A nemesis follows upon this injustice, and diminished 
revenue returns are the final result; for it is cheaper 
to let the land run out of cultivation, and thereby escape 
taxation, than expend capital in a losing business. We 
are nearing that system of fiscal roguery prevalent in 
rotten Oriental States, where men will do anything to 
escape unjust imposts. The question which lies before 
future Ministers of Finance is an ugly one. It is a sham 
argument peculiar to the casuistry of the Radical financier 
to point to the decrease in highway rates between the 
years 1803 and 1893 as illustrative of reduced taxation. 
Taxes should be relative to profits. In 1803 the raw 
products of land enjoyed State protection. When, in the 
interest of the consumer, that protection was withdrawn, 
the burdens upon land should have been lightened also. 
If the fiscal system of the country demands a shilling an 
acre in land-tax from Jand on the margin of cultivation 
the attention of Government must be directed to the 
withdrawal of capital from agriculture, or the subject will 
be forced upon the country in the practical form which 
the dead goose assumed to the old woman’s greedy sons. 
Above all, there must be no feint at finance. The subject 
must be handled boldly—with the courage of a Goschen 
coupled with the administrative ability of a Balfour. 


‘SAINT’ LADAS AND ‘SAINT’ STEAD 


ii any of Mr. Stead’s critics were to adventure the 

proposition that his strictures on the social evils of 
gambling are depleted of value by his invincible ignorance 
of the facts of horse-racing, That Good Man would be 
entitled to retort, ‘ Thinkest thou that thou art altogether 
such an one as Myself?’ An article in the current 
Review of Reviews posits the equally illogical hypothesis 
that because Lord Rosebery is the first Prime Minister 
who ever won the Derby, now’s the day and now’s the 
hour for him to suppress betting and the publication of 
odds with a strong arm and a high right hand. This 
childlike and bland proposal is buttressed by statements 
—we cannot recognise their title to be called argu- 
ments——which can only have been born of Mr. Stead’s 
boundless confidence in his own ability to explain what 
he has not been at the trouble to understand. It is 
difficult to listen with the slightest patience to a journalist 
who presents his case with so studied an indifference to 
accuracy. The lighthearted ‘ character-sketch ’ of a horse 
whom Mr. Stead (known for telegraphic purposes as 
Vatican, London) has canonised, just as Caligula made his 
horse a consul, is but the sentimental exuberance of one 
who lets his Nonconformist feelings run in soft luxurious 
flow: and the perfervid screed about the wickedness of 
all gambling, and of betting particularly, is quite as 
exuberant, quite as sentimental, quite as Nonconformist 
(in the journalistic sense of the word), and therefore quite 
as worthless as the other. 

We don’t blame Mr. Stead for liking Ladas. We like 
the horse ourselves, and our regret at his late defeat was 
only tempered by delight in the victory of Isinglass, who 
(did Mr, Stead know it) would have been more of a popular 
idol than Ladas is had he only belonged to the Prime 
Minister. Prophetic as his instincts are, Mr. Stead could 
scarcely be expected to know that Ladas would meet a 
mightier than Ladas so soon after the Review of Reviews 
had gone to press, and thus show the folly of describing 
him as ‘the champion of the equine race for his time.’ 
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Any square-minded man, too, would have excused himself 
from saying ‘that he is by universal consent acknow- 
ledged to be the best horse we are likely to see before 
the twentieth century’: that is to say for six years (and 
it does not say as much as it seems). But why should even 
that have been asserted of a horse when he had met none 
but horses of his own age, and was practically untested ? 
Mr. Stead now knows that Ladas is no better than 
Isinglass. But what of Isonomy, of Barcaldine, of St. 
Gatien, of Ormonde, of Minting (Ormonde’s greatest 
rival), of Meddler (who never ran at three years, but might 
have overshadowed the fame of Isinglass)? Names these, 
and no more, to a man who is so far misled by Ladas’s 
popularity (which popularity is really the Prime Minister's) 
as to suppose that at Epsom the police let the multitude ‘ sit 
on his hocks,’ including the injured hock—(is_ this solemn 
fooling, or is it Mr. Stead’s brand of seriousness ?)—and 
pluck hairs from his tail! And what of the legend, by 
the way, that one of the Ministers was with difficulty 
restrained from kissing him because he had saved the 
Government? The chatter about the winner of ‘that 
paramount and Olympic stake’ comes not of his excel- 
lence (which is great, though not half so great as the 
contented Radical supposes), but because his victory threw 
lurid light on the immoral relations (if we may be allowed 
a flippant personification) between Radicalism and the 
Nonconformist Conscience. After the Derby that hyste- 
rical creature could no longer conceal her condition: and 
the newspapers were glad to make sport of the scandal. 
Other animals—Isonomy, Bendigo, Ormonde, La Fléche 
—have been quite as popular by and in themselves as 
Ladas, and certain owners are quite as popular on the 
turf as Lord Rosebery is. But two popularities were 
here united with a Premier and a Scandal. Further, 
Ladas has been less an instrument of gambling than most 
horses, for the majority of betting men do business at 
starting-price terms. Most of them leave odds-on chances 
alone ; and as Ladas is usually backed at odds against the 
field, comparatively little money has been won or lost 
over him. To represent him as the hero of a sonorous 
crowd of satisfied gamblers is absurd. Once more, we 
regret that Mr.Stead did not find his popular horse in the 
fields of lyrical romance. 

All this is interesting chiefly because it shows that Mr, 
Stead has not been at the pains to get up his brief in 
extenuation of his great leader : no, not even by anecdotes 
about his touching affection for ‘the most human of 
horses.’ Is he any better armed when he, the gambler in 
daily papers and in ‘ booms,’ goes forth to battle for the 
cause of Mr. Hawke, who gambles by dealing in insur- 
ances, against the men who gamble because they do not 
know that a horse is a vain thing for safety? He will 
probably be surprised to learn that we agree with him 
that the forms of betting affected by the lower classes are 
evil and objectionable. Because all democratic vice is 
ugly. But who is responsible for democratic vice, if it be 
not the party which has cheapened education, or the press, 
which has dwelt with loving prurience on aristocratic 
abuses, which has proclaimed the liberty of all men to 
‘go and do likewise?’ The lower classes have been 
taught that the man who ruffles along the primrose way 
to the everlasting bonfire with a high-bred air is thought 
by his set to be ‘a deuce of a chap,’ and they in their own 
undecorative fashion strive to be deuces of chaps also. 
Then the vice shifts its quarters ; from the height of its 
bad but elegant eminence it falls into a slough of com- 
monplaceness, and when one of the so-called classes is no 
better than his fathers were, we all put handkerchiefs to 
nose and say, ‘ How sordid!’ So many office boys and 
drapers’ assistants bet nowadays that soon no gentleman 
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will think of doing anything so vulgar: in the same way 
as the New Woman is spreading herself over the lower 
middle classes so that persons of quality are rapidly 
becoming immaculate for fear that their wives may do as 
the Evadnes of Clapham and the Yellow Asters of Brixton 
Hill. If Mr. Stead ever puts down democratic gambling 
we hope that Lord Rosebery will do his duty by the peer- 
age and make ‘him a duke. And the Jockey Club might 
raise a subscription to put him on something really good at 
a few thousands to nothing. 

For these causes it is with respectful and regretful 
sympathy that we have to say that we do not agree with 
his plan. It is that ancient fish-like scheme of forbidding 
the publication of odds. He admits that men wil/ gamble : 
even the writer of this article valiantly plunged a cigarette 
on Isinglass, and if he had seen Ladas when he made the 
bet he might have gone as far asa cigar. But supposing 
that no paper were allowed to exhibit the fluctuations of 
the market, what would happen? Some of the money 
that now goes on horses would be staked at games of 
chance ; but the majority of the moral paralytics whom 
the Anti-Gambling League want to save from themselves 
would go on backing horses. Only their plight would be 
worse than heretofore. Already they get their inform- 
ation, not from training reports, and not from leading 
articles in the sporting press, but from gossip. The 
omnibus driver, the cabman, the potboy and the bar 
lounger are perpetual fountains of false information, 
whose falseness is now generally rectified by a study of 
the odds. If that means of correction were taken away, 
the silly gambler would be guided by the book of form, by 
the results of recent racing, whose publication could not 
be forbidden; but mostly by vague and unsubstantial 
rumours. He would have no means of scenting chicane as 
he has now. The bookmakers would shorten their odds, 
too; and find themselves handsomely endowed by Mr. 
Stead’s exertions. Again, the harder you hit the ‘ bookie’ 
the more you encourage the wily commission agent, who 
is often an arrant thief. Indeed we take betting to be a 
hardy plant which grows the stronger as it is pruned the 
more firmly. It is not by might nor by power that demo- 
cratic vices are extinguished; they wanton befure the 
frowns of authority, and their foolish devotees are fertile 
in all manner of devices for dodging the law. Even if 
the Anti-Gambling League were to imprison every book- 
maker at every race-meeting in the country, men on the 
course would bet among themselves, and others would 
bet secretly according to their deceptive information. No, 
Mr. Stead must rouse a reformed public opinion to do 
what legislation will not and cannot. It is hard work to 
missioneer one’s head off, but so Good a Man ought not to 
boggle at that. For no Act of Parliament is worth a red 
cent that is not the formulation of a practically complete 
national sentiment. 


BUSH-FISHING 
BY ‘RIPPLE’ 


\ HEN June has passed and gone, and the long days of 

July and August are hot and sultry, the streams 
low and clear, and fish, recently gorged with alevins May- 
fly and green drake, lazy, sulky and difficult to tempt or 
approach, the ordinary fly-fisher either abandons his pursuit 
of trout, dace or chub in despair, or limits his sport to the 
early morn and late evening, when the fish are generally 
more inclined to move and feed than during the heat of the 
day when the sun is ablaze, and the angler in the open runs 
the risk of catching a sunstroke or being eaten alive by 
flies or gnats, Yet it is precisely at such times that the 
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adept at bush-fishing on wooded streams will make as 
heavy bags as most fly-fishers can secure when the drake 
is thick on the water, and he may do this too in a sports- 
manlike way with the artificial fly alone, and without 
exposing himself to injury of health from sun or water. 
Moreover, he will take some sizeable fish in the pink of 
condition, and from places which cannot be fished except 
by the skilled bush-fisher, who, if he confines himself to 
the artificial fly, is exercising his craft as legitimately and 
with as great skill as (and even more woodcraft than) any 
dry-fly artist. For it requires as much supreme skill and 
patience to get your one fly to the surface of the water 
through a thick and tangled bush, to give it the appear- 
ance and motion when there of a drowning insect, to hold 
and play to exhaustion a heavy fish, albeit on strong 
tackle and with a stout rod, and finally to withdraw him 
from the water in a place where it is impossible to use a 
landing-net. It requires, too, no little skill and judgment 
to withdraw your line from the water without 
hooking a twig or damaging your rod and _ line, 
and still more to work your way through a 
thick wood without entanglement, injury to rod or line, or 
alarm to the sensitive quarry, which usually lies close to 
or under the bank. You have therefore to move gingerly 
and tread lightly. Your eyesight must be keen and ears 
watchful, as the whereabouts of a moving and rising fish 
is as often detected by the ear as the eye in such locali- 
ties. The ordinary bush-fisher must be able to do all this 
ere he can hope to get his fly successfully to the water, 
either in such places as are cleared or partially opened 
out. It is only the master in the craft who dares to do 
the deed where the banks are overgrown completely ; to 
whom the thick bush is but a welcome screen, and even 
he must contrive and make, a portion at least, of the rod 
and tackle he employs, or he will surely come to grief, 
either when introducing or withdrawing his line of invita- 
tion, This tackle, too, must be of the strongest, yet not 
too coarse withal, and the contriver will not be able to 
buy it ready made, should his mechanical skill be lacking. 
First of all for his rod: this must be strong—very strong, 
light, and not less than fourteen nor more than sixteen feet 
long. It is best made of sound bamboo, and, if the angler 
lives on the banks of the stream, in a single piece, other- 
wise it may be made in two or three pieces, ferruled or 
spliced—personally I prefer the splices, made long and 
bound with plaited candlewick, dyed to the colour of the 
rod. This is made of the long-fibred sea-island cotton, 
and is exceedingly strong and elastic. It holds the splices 
as firmly as a leather thong, but does not even break the 
varnish, much less cut into the wood, as a wetted thong 
will when it shrinks in drying. The Canadians use tape, 
which they well wet before using the rod, but I much prefer 
the candlewick, a large ball of which I procured about 
ten years ago from a candle manufacturer, and have found 
extremely useful. The rod should be ringed with eight 
or ten large standing rings, but at the tip of the top-joint 
or point, and projecting an inch beyond it, lash on a piece 
of hollow bamboo, in a line with the rings, three or four 
inches long and about half an inch in external diameter. 
Stain the whole a dark tree-bark brown, and take all 
shine off the rings; at the butt-end insert two pins about 
four inches apart, set obliquely in opposite directions, 
eighteen inches to two feet away from the butt-end, and 
also in a line with the rings. A couple of three-inch 
screws will answer capitally, if an inch and a half to two 
inches are left projecting. You can fasten your line to the 
lowermost of these pins, and wind your line on them, for 
a winch is not only useless in bush-fishing, but absolutely 
in the way in thick underwood. Of line you will not 
require more than six yardt and this should be of the 
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best and strongest, with a whipped loop at the point end 
where the gut is fastened on, in order that it may pass 
easily through the rings and hollow bamboo, Where the 
banks are low, and not much above the level of the water, 
a rod ten or twelve feet long will suffice, and in that case 
you may use a pike-rod if very strong. 

Your gut should be from eighteen inches to three feet 
in length, and of the strongest, where the fish run large ; 
but when only a pound or less, ordinary strong trout-gut 
will suffice. Soak it well in tepid water, and test it for 
strength before you use it, because in bush-fishing with 
the fly you seldom need wet your gut, though it is as well 
to plunge the point of your rod into a deep hole occa- 
sionally on a hot and dry day, because gut is apt to be 
brittle when too dry. In my judgment, the very best 
lure for bush-fishing with the fly is the large hairy black 
and red palmer, with a thick body of peacock-herl, 
ribbed with yellow floss silk, dressed on a black ring-eyed 
eel-hook, with enough lead wire in the body to weight 
it. This palmer may be two and a half to three inches in 
all, and dressed on two hooks, one above the other, the 
bend of the lowermost being placed about a quarter of 
an inch above the lower end of the caterpillar. Next to 
the caterpillar I recommend a bluebottle, dressed Jarge 
with a perforated swan-shot slid on the gut to the head; 
and if a live bluebottle be hooked by the tail on the 
artificial lure, his buzzing, and the rings he makes when 
let down to the surface of the water, generally prove 
irresistible to the wariest of trout, chub, or roach—nay, 
even the wily carp will go for him. Whatever your 
bait, you must always weight it. Your tackle needs only 
to be supplemented by a reel of fine cotton-thread, by 
judiciously using two to three inches of which you will be 
able to pass your fly to the water without fear of entangle- 
ment, silently, rapidly, and surely. Tie a little ring or 
loop of this cotton to the uppermost ring of your rod ; 
pass the hook of your lure through this loop, and draw 
the line taut, and keep it so while you are passing the 
point of the rod though the bushes. When at the right 
distance above the water, put a gentle strain on the line 
till the fine cotton breaks, when the weighted fly falls 
towards the surface of the water. The rod should always 
be pointed as much downwards as possible, the fly 
lowered gently, and, when it touches, the rod should be 
tapped lightly with the forefinger: this gives the lure 
the appearance of a struggling insect, and makes small 
circular ripples round it, which aid the deception. If the 
line is held firmly the fish usually hooks himself, as 
he is obliged to plunge, to get a bait on and _ partly 
above the surface. If only small, or moderately large (say 
only a pound), pull him until his mouth reaches the 
hollow bamboo, and then draw him through the bush, un- 
hook, and be sure to knock him on the head before you 
slip him into your bag. By the way, never take your 
basket bush-fishing, and have the bag slung under your 
coat, otherwise your movements will be impeded. If the 
fish be large, hold him firmly at the surface, with his head 
a bit above it, till he is drowned, which he will be in a 
minute or two, as the water will flood his gills, and he 
cannot get leverage for his tail, while his weight will 
chiefly be supported by the water. When there isn’t a 
kick left in him, slip the rod on his nose, haul taut, and 
you will draw him out quite easily and safely. Do not 
get flurried whatever you do. If unsuccessful, draw your 
lure up to, and partly into, the hollow of the bamboo, 
and withdraw it ; make a fresh cotton loop, and try else- 
where. 

In passing through the scrub, tread softly, and draw 
your rod after you holding it by the point, and you will 
find it follow readily, as there is no reel to impede progress, 
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or catch in the twigs. You may peer through the bushes, 
and should you see a fish let him start on his rounds before 
you shove your pole through the bushes ; when you are in 
position wait till he is only a few yards off before you Jet 
your fly touch the water and begin tapping. The fish do 
not take notice of the gut when attached to a caterpillar. 
Indeed, | do not believe that they see the gut when verti- 
cally above them and out of the water. You can use worm 
and minnow in similar fashion, but I believe that the 
artificial fly will kill as well and decidedly in a more 
sportsmanlike manner. In this article 1 describe bush- 
fishing as it is practicable in large rivers with tolerably high 
and woody banks, and in this way I have often had full 
creels, when I have been laughed at for going out, from 
Dart and Teign, Darent, Thames, etc., in England, as well 
as from Tweed, and from several good French and Belgian 
rivers ; but there is yet another and as subtle a mode of 
enticing trout in the heats of July and August from tiny 
becks like those met with in Westmoreland, Cumberland 
and Lancashire, which gave us many a good basketful to 
the great astonishment of the skilful local fly anglers 
of Ambleside and Bowness, who were not up to our 
Devonshire dodges for working small streams in dry 
weather. Never were there more delightful long vacation 
reading parties than those spent, alas ! over forty years 
ago, among the lovely mountains, falls, valleys, lakes 
rivers and becks of our unrivalled English lakes. 


‘REPAID’ 


‘ abandoned in hut, one mile south-west 

of Ganda Well,’ I scribbled on a piece of paper 
and sent round to Colonel Ware. There was no time for 
more. Indeed that was all I knew, for the man who told 
me died almost immediately afterwards and we wanted his 
cot badly. There had been a mistake somewhere and five 
Intelligence men were thrown on my hands, brought in 
across the saddle by their comrades. Two of them, by the 
way, were brought into hospital dead by private Swearny 
who is ever ready to give a corpse the benefit of the 
doubt. 

I knew that Clements of the Intelligence Department 
was either in the hut or among the dead. The hope was 
that he was in the hut, but this hope I carefully refrained 
from mentioning to the Colonel. It is unwise to tempt a 
good man. For most of us owe our reputation to the fact 
that we have never been tempted. 

It was known in the regiment—we Doctors were 
attached to regiments in those days—it was known that 
Edith Ware had broken her heart for Clements of the 
Intelligence Department. The story was old before the 
Psalms were written—it is as old to-day and no older, which 
is peculiar. They had been engaged, and when Edith 
really began to love him he grew tired of her and suc- 
ceeded at last in making her break it off. Women find 
plenty of excuses for him, but men are sceptical. 
Clements was the sort of man who never needs an advocate 
if there be women in the room. He was brilliant and 
shallow—he was clever and confidential. He was the sort 
of man to begin well—a man of promise who got on, up to 
a certain point, and there stopped. 

He had got on well enough during the campaign—the 
Intelligence Department suited him admirably. 

He did not seem to feel Edith’s death though I once 
saw tears in his shallow eyes when he talked of her. Her 
health had failed after the breaking off of the engage- 
ment. It continued to fail. She went to the Riviera with 
her mother and you may find her name on a rough stone 
in the churchyard at Mentone. Professionally speaking it 
wasa clot of blood. There is of course no such thing as a 
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broken heart. Unprofessionally, however, it is my opinion 
that if Clements had married her and remained faithful 
to her she would have been alive to-Jay. 

Knowing all this I made no mention of the fact that 
Clements, who had commanded the small reconnaisance 
which had been cut to pieces, had not returned to my care 
with the remnant of his men. 

The Colonel was in command of the hospital guard ; he 
himself had been ill. 

He doubtless knew where Clements was. We rarely 
lose sight of those we hate. It is only love that absence 
cools. 

As I attended to my business I heard the soft paddle of 
camels and the clank of arms. My note had received 
attention. The rest I afterwards heard from Clements 
and from others. 

The sun had gone down when Clements came to and 
found himself alone in the hut one mile tu the south-west 
of Ganda Well. He was, by the way, not quite alone— 
one of his men was lying near to him with a spear embedded 
in the skull. He crawled to the door, he himself had the 
calf and tendons of the left leg severed to the bone, and a 
spear wound through the muscles of the right arm which 
drew his fingers up and paralysed the thumb. 

The sun had gone down and the desert was simmering 
in a pink glow. Far away to the west, against the green 
sky that follows an African sunset, Clements saw the enemy 
approaching. They appeared to be a stray party of 
Dervishes. They were mounted men from the south and 
the camels were outlined against the sky as Clements 
remembered camels in a child’s Sunday book. 

Behind the hut there was rising ground—indeed it was 
a lean-to, built against a rock and had once been a well. 
For one moment Clements had the hope that the enemy 
could not see the hut. But they were obviously coming 
towards him—leisurely, talking among themselves after 
the manner of sportsmen at the end of a good day. Their 
manner of riding close together at an easy pace suggested 
the intention of finishing a good bag in the last covert. 

Clements measured the distance with his eye. He 
reckoned that he had about ten minutes more of life. 

As the Dervishes approached they saw him leaning 
against the doorpost of the hut and they opened out, 
unslinging their rifles. Clements did not fire. His right 
hand was paralysed—and his revolver empty. He turned 
round and placing his foot on the dead man’s neck he 
wrenched the native spear out of his skull. With his left 
hand, and standing on his right leg, he thought he might 
be able to kill one man. 

The Dervishes came forward—they were within a 
hundred yards, Three minutes more reflected Clements. 

Then he heard an English voice. 

‘ Lie low inside there !’ 

A pair of yellow riding boots nearly kicked him in the 
face. They were followed by stout legs clad in Khaki, 
and Colonel Ware slipped off the roof, followed by four 
Egyptian Camel-Corps men in their dusty uniforms. 
Without looking round, Colonel Ware ran forward, knelt 
and fired. A Dervish toppled off his camel, and the 
others charged. 

Leaning against the doorpost Clements saw the Colonel 
drop a second man, scientifically at one hundred yards. 
Then the rifle was thrown aside. 

It is something to see a young fellow in the first rush 
of his strength fighting for his life. And it is something 
better to see, as Clements saw, an elderly man, a trifle 
clumsy, very red in the face from the exertion, fighting 
because it has always been his trade ; fighting well and 
steadily with strength and infinite judgment, a man with 
a wife and family at home. When the last few Dervishes 
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had determined to quit, Colonel Ware stooped and picked 
up his helmet. He turned, wiping the perspiration from 
his face with a silk handkerchief. 

‘ You!’ he said, as his eye fell on Clements standing at 
the door, with white patches on his face and his stocking- 
foot in a pool of blood. 

They had not spoken for two years. 

‘Yes,’ answered Clements, with a sickly smile. 

‘Then d—n you,’ said the Colonel, 

Henry Seton Merriman, 


LA FEMME DE CLAUDE 


é IXERE fortes ante Agamemnona, There were 

‘problem-play ’ writers before Ibsen and _ his 
satellites ; and Madame Sarah Bernhardt has thought it 
necessary to remind the new theatre-going generation of 
the fact by digging up a mouldering and somewhat 
putrescent specimen of the genus which owed its origin, 
some twenty odd years ago, to the morbid inter-sexual 
‘philosophy’ of the younger Dumas. We suppose that 
Madame Bernhardt ought to be commended for her 
smartness in recognising and ministering to the craze for 
elaborately illustrated feminine turpitude which has 
affected the English theatre of late. Perceiving that her 
hosts are in full ery after the unredeemably bad and 
vicious stage heroine, she seems to have shrewdly resolved 
to meet their requirements to the full, and at the same 
time to administer a wholesome check to the swelling 
vanity of the latter-day exhibitors of female monstrosities 
who fondly imagined themselves pioneers of advanced 
thought and inspired students of hitherto neglected 
moral—or immoral—types. In La Femme de Claude, once 
associated with the astonishing and meteoric genius that 
flashed for a brief space across the French stage in the 
person of Aimée Desclée, Madame Bernhardt has found 
the very instrument for her double purpose. Here, in the 
abysmally wicked and faithless and treacherous Césarine 
of a quarter of a century ago, who lies and betrays and 
generally libels her sex from the rising of the curtain to 
the going down of the same, we may find just the kind of 
agreeable heroine whom the soi-disant ‘new’ playwrights 
and novelists nowadays set before their admirers as recog- 
nisable and interesting specimens of womanhood. But 
there is in one respect a wide distinction between the old 
‘problem-play ’ and the new; and it is a distinction that 
Madame Bernhardt, by reviving this half-forgetten work 
of Dumas /i/s, has brought to mind in good time. Though 
it is true that La Femme de Claude is nothing but a pain- 
fully minute study of an abnormal and repulsive feminine 
type, its author is at least innocent of the offence of sug- 
gesting sympathy with his ugly creation. No maudlin 
twaddle about his bad woman’s ‘ individuality,’ no sneaking 
hint of admiration for her defiance of all moral laws and 
social restraints, defaces the work of the French play- 
wright. His ‘ problem,’ such as it is, has far more reality 
than any that concerns itself with the silly jargon of the 
Yellow Asters and the Hedda Gablers. Having created 
his thoroughly bad and depraved woman, he does not set 
to work to excuse and to glorify her badness and depravity, 
but sternly maintains the right of the man whose life she 
has blighted to put her out of the world. It may be that 
theses of this kind are unfit for discussion in the theatre — 
for ourselves, we hold most strongly that this is the case. 
But it can be said of the ‘ problem-plays’ of Dumas — 
repellent and disagreeable as they are—that they at least 
present their devils as devils, and do not seek to ‘sugar 
them o’er’ with sophistical suggestions that they are the 
victims of their social conditions rather than of their own 
selfish and undisciplined vices, It is almost a pity, by 
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the way, that the husband of Césarine is made to fix upon 
her betrayal of the secret of his invention as the occasion 
for executing justice, @ /a Dumas, upon the wretched 
woman. For she has wronged him so persistently, and in 
so many worse ways, that the motive of the final 
vengeance seems almost petty and unworthy by com- 
parison, to the weakening of the moral that the author 
desired to enforce. Madame Bernhardt’s highest powers 
are not called forth by the character of the miserable 
woman whom Dumas has painted, of set purpose, in 
almost extravagantly lurid colours, but her performance 
is none the less a masterpiece of courageous and un- 
compromising art. The cunning, wheedling, persuasive 
Jezebel, incapable of truth or honour or remorse, who 
makes every act of forgiveness on her husband's part the 
prelude to a fresh act of betrayal on her own, is em- 
bodied by the actress with a pitiless abandon that must 
delight the creator of this monument of female depravity- 
By her marvellous play both of facial and vocal expression, 
Madame Bernhardt even succeeds in rendering plausible 
the longsuffering of the husband, who is cursed with a 
demon in the form of a wife. M. Guitry, the representa- 
tive of this marital worm that turns at last, bears himself 
with grave dignity, and delivers his interminable speeches 
‘with good accent and good discretion.’ 


HERR MAX ALVARY 


T ERR ALVARY differs from most operatic tenors in 

several very important respects. He is not entirely 
wrapped up in himself and his own concerns. He shows 
a comprehensive knowledge of many matters which are 
ordinarily deemed to be quite outside the pale of, if in- 
significant as compared with, Art with a capital A. As 
regards politics he appears to have arrived at a polite 
pessimism that chimes harmoniously with the notions 
of the present writer, and his conversation is ever and 
anon refreshed by a sly humour that is not commonly 
encountered among those who have business with the 
stage. 

It may not be generally known that a short time ago 
Herr Alvary met with an accident to his leg from which 
he is only slowly recovering. It is now about four months 
since he so severely twisted his knee during a performance 
of Sieg fried at Mannheim that he is still undergoing treat- 
ment. To see him act no one would suspect that he was 
constantly in great pain, or that one who hobbled up to 
the ‘wings’ supported on two sticks could have thrown 
himself so gamely into his part as he did on his first re- 
appearance after his temporary disablement. As most 
people know, he is the leading tenor of the Hamburg 
opera—an opera which is second to none, except perhaps 
that of Berlin, in Germany—and he is acknowledged to be 
the finest exponent of the Wagner heroes of Der Ring, not 
only as a vocalist but also as a picturesque and dramatic 
actor, His distinguished impersonation of Siegfried went 
far towards making Wagner popular to the extent which 
he is at present in this country. By virtue of a contract 
with a gentleman who adorns the peculiar name of 
Damrosch, he proceeds to America next year, and in New 
York he will give twenty performances at least. 

In London he has not this season met with the 
treatment he deserved. The German opera has been 
largely patronised—no doubt because the public were 
desirous of hearing Wagner generally and Herr Alvary 
and Frau Klafsky in particular—but there can be no doubt 
that almost all the productions submitted suffered from 
insufficient rehearsal. Accordingly, and perhaps naturally, 
the consensus of Press opinion has been that neither of 
the principal performers was heard to the best advantage : 
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but the reason of this can be made manifest in a few 
words, 

At a busy time of the year instrumentalists have many 
engagements. The ‘deputy’ is a familiar figure in the 
orchestra. Many of the musicians officiating at Drury 
Lane on the first nights of new works could not in the 
nature of things have attended the rehearsals. Nor did 
they. And the band, in spite of the exertions of Herr 
Lohse, the conductor, was, taken all round, of a very 
mediocre quality. Meanwhile, Frau Klafsky, Herr Alvary, 
and the other principals were constantly detained for as 
many as five hours at rehearsal, being virtually compelled 
to sing the exacting music for what was practically the 
education of an orchestra, many of whose members 
appeared only at rehearsal. With whom the blame 
—if any—for this state of things rests, it is need- 
less to inquire; but any shortcomings in the vocal 
department might be easily accounted for when viewed as 
the almost inevitable result of protracted and unnecessary 
repetitions, which left Frau Klafsky and Herr Alvary 
exhausted and like to die. 

Herr Alvary has built for himself a beautiful house in 
Thuringia, near the Castle of Rheinhardsbrunn, which is 
the property of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. He is also an 
enthusiastic photographer, and proffered to the hand 
which so unworthily traces these lines a sharply-focused 
‘snap-shot’ of the edifice and grounds. Upon its being 
demurred that possibly he could ill spare the photograph— 
that it might, indeed, be the only copy extant—Herr 
Alvary silenced all objections with the laconic observa- 
tion; ‘ I have no more photographs, but | have the house,’ 





REVIEWS 


SIR W. HUNTER ON THE PERMANENT SETTLE. 
MENT OF THE LAND REVENUE IN BENGAL 


Bengal MS. Records: A Selected List of 14,136 Letters in the 
Board of Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1807 ; with an Histo- 
rical Dissertation and Analytical Index. By Sir WILLIAM 
WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I., C.LE., M.A. Oxford, LL.D+ 
Cambridge. London: W. H. Allen. 


The long-expected work of Sir William Hunter on the Bengal 
records relating to the Permanent Settlement has at last made 
its appearance. To those who take an interest in the various 
phases of the Indian land question, we have no hesitation in 
saying that no work of equal importance has been published 
since the time when, nearly a quarter of a century ago, the late 
Sir George Campbell initiated the anti-landlord policy, following 
closely the lines of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish legislation, that has 
subsequently kept the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, and 
especially the province of Behar, in a continual state of agita- 
tion and turmoil. Sir William Hunter’s high official position 
and great literary powers, combined with the wealth of 
original material placed at his disposal by the Government of 
Bengal, would alone be sufficient to mark these volumes as a 
notable contribution to the literature of this burning question ; 
while they derive additional piquancy from their author’s 
reputation as a well-known Radical, a warm supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone in Midlothian, and one of the very few highly 
placed Anglo-Indians who gave a consistent and earnest 
support, in the correspondence columns of the 77mes and else- 
where, to the somewhat revolutionary policy of Lord Ripon. 
The latter qualifications were doubtless those which chiefly 
influenced the local authorities in obtaining Sir William Hunter's 
skilful editing for the enormous mass of Bengal records here 
calendared—a ‘ Selected Li-t of 14,136 Letters in the Board 
of Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1807’; for it is to the records of this 
period we must look for any explanation of the exact nature 
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and meaning of those solemn pledges of Lord Cornwallis and 

the British Government in 1793, which (in the opinion of 

every native authority, without a single dissentient voice) are 
now being repudiated and trampled on by Sir Charles Elliott 
and Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell in Bengal. 

The land-policy now in vogue in Bengal, that has already 
turned its Behar districts upside down, is merely a more drastic 
and more tyrannical form of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish land policy. 
The so-called Behar Cadastral Survey is simply a measure for 
substituting, in that province, the Irish system of Fair Rents 
for the ancient semi-patriarchal land-system of the country ; 
and it only differs from the Irish measure in these two points : 
(1) that it is compulsory and universal, and (2) that the ‘ fair- 
ness ’—save the mark !—of the judicial rents is adjudged, not 
by a regular judicial tribunal, but by the revenue officers, aided 
by their underlings. The zaminddrs and their friends maintain 
that Sir Charles Elliott, in burdening them and their tenants 
with the huge cost of these pernicious operations, is grossly 
violating Lord Cornwallis’s pledges. Sir Antony MacDonnell, 
on the other hand, in his famous Minute of September 21 last 
angrily impugns the validity of this view of the Permanent 
Settlement. He attacks Lord Cornwallis, and declares that 
nearly all our subsequent legislation, and most of the decisions 
of our Courts, have been unduly favourable to the landlords. 
Hence it comes about that Sir William Hunter’s ‘ Dissertation 
on Landed Property and Land Rights in Bengal at the End 
of the Eighteenth Century,’ which summarises these records, 
and takes up 139 pages of the first of his four large volumes, 
will be awaited with eager anxiety by Sir Antony MacDonnell 
and Mr. Finucane, and the rest of the little clique of officials 
of the Irish school, who have been running Sir Charles Elliott’s 
Cadastral Survey. 

We are not at all sure that Sir Antony MacDonnell and his 
allies will derive so much satisfaction from Sir William Hunter’s 
work as they had reason to expect. It is true that, as a good 
sound Radical, he has his little filing at the Bengal landlords 
whenever he honestly can. Every statement of mere opinion, 
and all conclusions based on evidence that is confessedly doubt- 
ful, are coloured by the anti-landlord bias. But, fortunately, 
in these Bengal records there is a vast amount of hard positive 
statement of undeniable fact, that could only be explained away 
by very subtle Gladstonian casuistry—and to this, we are glad 
to observe, Sir William Hunter will not condescend, Gladstonian 
though he be. 

Take, for instance, the great fundamental question of the 
origin and motive of Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, in the Minute to which we have 
referred, passionately declares that ‘Helped by English 
or feudal notions of property in land, the Zaminddri view 
prevailed against indigenous custom and immemorial prac- 
tice.’ When he wrote those words as if he were stating an 
undeniable truth, he was well aware that all Native authorities 
in Bengal, as well as the vast majority of the English civilians, 
strongly hold that the ‘ Zamindari view,’ upheld by Lord Corn- 
wallis and the statesmen of that day, was the only view consistent 
with ‘indigenous custom and immemorial practice.’ On this 
point Sir William Hunter speaks with very un-Gladstonian 
precision, which ought to give Sir Antony MacDonnell his 
guieius :-— 

‘ The evidence now brought forward renders one thing clear. 
The Permanent Settlement of Bengal was neither consciously 
nor unconsciously an imitation of the English system of landed 
property. Lord Cornwallis carried out in good faith, and with 
due care and caution, the injunction of Pitt’s Act of 1784, and 
the instructions of the Court of Directors based thereon in 
1786, to establish permanent rules for the land revenue 
“according to the laws and constitution of India.’ Those laws 
and that constitution, Cornwallis endeavoured to ascertain by 
detailed inquiry from 1787 to 1789.’ 

This is a very different story from Sir Antony MacDonnell’s 
angry reference, in pars. 9 and 10 of the same Minute, to 
Lord Cornwallis’s ‘ mistake,’ when he says, ‘ Unfortunately Mr. 
Shore’s prudent counsels did not prevail with the Governor- 
General, who in his Minute of 3rd February 1790, declared his 
belief that the objects which Mr. Shore had in view might be 
secured by speedier means than a detailed and tedious inquiry.’ 
Seldom has a responsible Governor been so clearly convicted 
of slandering a great and illustrious predecessor, as Sir Antony 
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MacDonnell is here convicted by Sir William Hunter of mis- 

representing the views and conduct of Lord Cornwallis. 

In a still more important point, or at least a point of more 
immediate urgency—for the Government is at this moment 
‘considering’ the legality and the propriety of adding th> 
enormous costs of the Cadastral Survey,as well as the annual 
burden of the maintenance of the record-of-rights, to the 
revenue demands fixed under the Permanent Settlement—Sir 
William Hunter is at direct issue with Sir Antony MacDonnell. 
The latter has gone far beyond Sir Charles Elliott in his deter- 
mination to saddle this ruinous burden on the landlords of 
Bengal, in the form of a ‘cess’ (s#c)—on the shameful pretext 
that though the Permanent Settlement pledged the Govern- 
ment to make no addition to its ‘revenue demand’ on the 
landlord, it might honourably do precisely the same thing, pro- 
vided only that the additional burden was calleda ‘cess!’ Sir 
William Hunter, in his account of the terms of the Permanent 
Settlement, distinctly brushes away this disgraceful subterfuge. 
He says: ‘It was agreed that, as the Government was to give 
up its right to add any further cesses to its revenue-demand 
Srom the Zamindérs, it was entitled to prohibit the Zamindars 
from adding any further cess to their rent-demand from the 
resident cultivators. This it did, under a severe penalty upon the 
Zamindars of threefold the amount of any cess illegally enacted.’ 

After this plain and straightforward statement of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal’s own spokesman, it must surely be impossible 
for the Secretary of State to sanction a proposal that threatens 
ruin to a large number of the Behar landowners, and that has 
produced in that province unparalleled alarm and agitation. 

We cannot conclude this very brief and inadequate review 
of Sir William Hunter’s valuable work better, than by quoting za 
extenso the eloquent and impressive words—all the more im- 
pressive as coming from a politician of his pronounced views, 
and all the more honourable to himself and creditable to his 
candour—in which he describes the ideas and aims of the 
Court of Directors in confirming Lord Cornwallis’s great 
measure :— 

‘Notwithstanding their full appreciation of the objections, 
the Court of Directors declared the Settlement permanent. 
They did so, not from any “‘aristocratical prejudices,” as Mill 
informs us, but on the broad economic grounds set forth by 
Lord Cornwallis. They regarded Bengal, Behar, and Orissa 
as a vast estate of which one-third of the cultivable land lay 
waste. I say distinctly of the cultivable land. They could 
not reclaim the land themselves. They did not believe that 
any inducement short of a permanent tenure and a fixed assess- 
ment would tempt private individuals to reclaim it. After long 
deliberation they decided that it was good policy to surrender 
their claims to any future increase of revenue, whether from 
such reclamations or from other sources connected with the 
land, in order to encourage the great work of extending and 
improving the cultivated area of Bengal. They thought that 
they would find themselves repaid by the general increase of 
revenue to be derived from the growth of the population and 
the material development of the country. They were con- 
vinced, to use their own striking words, that the magic touch of 
property would set a certain “ productive principle” in oper- 
ation, which would abundantly recompense them in the future 
for the sacrifices that they then made. If ever there was a 
great question of administration decided upon what seemed at 
the time to be sound economic arguments, it was the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal.’ 

And this is the great Act of State, at which Sir Charles Elliott 
is nibbling, and which Sir Antony MacDonnell and his little 
clique are denouncing with all their Celtic rhetoric. Sir 
William Hunter was brought to curse the Permanent Settle- 
ment, and lo! he has blessed it altogether. The clearness and 
force with which he states the ‘economic arguments’ on 
which the Permanent Settlement was based, may excuse the 
passing homage he pays to his own political prejudices, when 
he says of those arguments that they ‘ seemed at the time to be 
sound.’ Stated plainly as they here are, they carry conviction 
to every intelligent mind, and are seen to be sound, not ‘at the 
time’ only, but for all time. We hope that when Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s proposals for the virtual abrogation of the 
Bengal land system come to be discussed in Parliament, as 
discussed they must be, these powerful words of Sir William 
Hunter will be quoted in defence of the landed interest of Bengal. 
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VERONA 


Verona and other Lectures. By JOHN RUSKIN, D.C.L. 
London: G. Allen. 


It is humiliating to have to confess that when we opena fresh 
volume by Mr. Ruskin our first search is for new biographical 
details. The egoism which wearies us in dull acquaintances 
has a fascination in Mr. Ruskin. It makes the smallest per- 
sonal detail of value. We thirst to know what changes have 
arisen in his likes and dislikes, what he eats and what he 
avoids, how it was that he became interested in spiders, why 
he thinks a steam-engine a much more clever piece of 
mechanism than an eagle: in short, anything and everything 
personal that he is good enough to confide to our curiosity. 
In the present volume of lectures our debased taste finds but 
little to gratify it. But there is one characteristic tit-bit in 
the second lecture, ‘The Story of Arachne. Mr. Ruskin tells 
us of the four pieces of education for which he owes particu- 
lar gratitude to his parents. First, obedience; secondly 
quietness. He was told, ‘ John, if you make a noise, you shall 
be whipped.’ Thirdly, to play out of doors ; and fourthly, 
kindness to animals. His first lesson in liberty was that one 
day while he was in his nurse’s arms he determined to put his 
baby hand on the boiling tea-urn. The nurse would have 
taken him away, but the mother said, ‘ Let him touch it, nurse. 
So, adds Mr. Ruskin, ‘I touched it—and that was my frst 
lesson in the meaning of the word Liberty. It was the first 
piece of Liberty I got, and the last that for some time | asked 
for. 

Mr. Ruskin still thinks that cookery is the first of sciences, 
and dress the first of arts ; but he has altered his opinion as to 
what should be the first object of a painter. He used to hold 
that it ought to be to impress the facts of the subject on the 
spectator, but now he values highest the artist who thinks more 
of dainty and harmonious colours and of a lovely background 
than of the suffering martyrs whom he has used as a medium 
for picturesque costume and smiling landscape. He prefers 
the delineation of pure mother love to that of the religious 
rapture of a Madonna. The great matter is to get a ‘divine 
picture,’ and the whole soul of the painter should be put into 
making his picture perfect. ‘Everything in the world was done 
and made only that it might be rightly painted’ Mr. Ruskin 
thinks this should be the true creed of the artist, though at one 
time he thought such a creed to mean ‘general falseness and 
hardness of heart.’ 

Any one who knows and loves Verona as he ought will read 
with delight the word-picture in the first lecture of a drive to 
the eastern heights. From these can be seen the whole of the 
town and all the plains that lie between the Alps and the 
Apennines. Ona spring day when the tender fresh greens are 
contrasted in their brightness with the tall funereal cypresses, it 
is a view of which any one might wish his dreams to be mide 
It reminded Mr. Ruskin of a passage in some imaginary 
Arabian Nights :—‘ And at the end of the plain the prince 
came to a gate between two mountains, and the mountains 
were mixed of marble and brass.’ Literally a promontory 
thrown out from the Alps to the eastern gate contains the 
peach blossom marble of which Verona is built. Alas, while 
looking at all this beauty and natural wealth we also see the 
devastation caused by the carelessness of man in not treasuring 
the good gifts so lavishly bestowed. The rivers which ought 
to bless are allowed to destroy. Snow-capped mountains re- 
quire to be clothed with vegetation to prevent floods in the 
valley. It is melancholy to see large tracts of country north of 
Venice mere useless beds of stones and silt washed down from 
what used to be well clothed hill sides. They can never be 
reclaimed or replanted because all the earth has slipped away. 
The harbour of Venice is being filled by degrees, and the bed 
of the Po is being raised so as to threaten the very existence 
of Lombardy. ‘The coast once so fertile is at the same 
time being turned into a malarious swamp. Mr. Ruskin 
is »f opinion that where the land suffers from mountain 
torrents something might be done as in India and parts of 
China. Lands on the slopes might be cultivated with ter- 
races, and cisterns might be used with systematic irrigation. 
He predicts that then the southern face of the Alps, instead 
of being brown, barren waste, would become a paradise of 
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lovely pasture, an avenued forest of chestnut and blossoming 
trees. Instead of devastating torrents, rivulets and docile 
cascades would prevent droughts and bring health and 
prosperity to the cultivators. Mr. Ruskin further explains his 
views in a correspondence, here reprinted, which arose out of the 
Verona lecture. It proves very clearly that by a moderate 
expenditure much land might be brought into cultivation, with 
crops differing according to elevation. Poor as Italy is, the 
Italian farmers and peasants are hoarding money which under 
an enlightened, progressive, and democratic Government they 
dare not invest. Building failures and the collapse of banks, 
as in an island considerably to the north of the Alps, have 
made people with money shy and distrustful. 

This thin volume is made up of five essays. ‘ Verona and 
its Rivers’ was delivered as a lecture at the Royal Institution, 
in 1870, but has never been fully printed before. The ‘Story 
of Arachne’ is printed for the first time, though it also dates 
back to 1870. ‘ The Tortoise of Agina’ is new to Mr. Ruskin’s 
readers, having been composed as the last of the Oxford 
Slade series and never delivered, the final paragraph being in, 
fact, still wanting. The two remaining chapters, after being 
set up in type were never published. Sothat we have now four 
most interesting essays, entirely unknown to us hitherto and a 
fifth, of which only newspaper reports existed, in an accessible 
form. 


THE REJECTED DRAMA 


Theatricals: Two Comedies—‘ Tenants,’ ‘Disengaged.’ By 
HENRY JAMES. London: Osgood. 


Mr. Henry James, it seems, is among the Great Rejected. 
The two comedies whose text he here gives to the reading 
public were, he says, ‘ conceived and constructed wholly in the 
light of possible representation—representation in particular 
conditions which it was hoped they might suc-essfully meet, but 
with which in the event they had not the good fortune to consort. 
They were addressed in each case with extreme, perhaps with 
extravagant, deference to a theatre, to a company, and especially 
to the presumable interpreter of the part supposed to be the 
most actable or the most “sympathetic.”’ And yet they failed 
to hit the mark. It may be interesting to inquire why. If we 
can get at the reason or reasons why these two comedies have 
never been performed, we may arrive at some notion of the 
laws by which the modern English stage is governed. 

Mr. James himself thinks that his two plays ‘doubtless missed 
their way through an anxious excess of simplicity.’ This is 
hardly an adequate reason. Let us take the pieces one by one. 
In ‘Tenants’ we have for central characters a Mrs. Vibert and 
a Sir Frederick Byng. Mrs. Vibert, now a widow, has been 
unhappily married, has lived apart from her husband, and has 
had with Sir Frederick an intrigue, of which the fruit is a son 
named Claude. Sir Frederick, now a widower, has another 
son, Norman, older and legitimate, who is in love with Mildred, 
his father’s rich young ward. Sir Frederick and Mrs. Vibert, 
when the play opens, meet for the first time for twenty years, 
She comes to offer herself as tenant of a house on his estate. 
She is ambitious for her son, and desires to introduce him to 
his father. Claude thinks himself a Vibert; but his tutor, 
Captain Lurcher, is aware of his real parentage, and threatens 
to reveal it to him if Mrs. Vibert does not lend herself to his 
‘little game ’—a marriage between Claude and Mildred, and 
subsequent blackmailing on the captain’s part. Mrs. Vibert 
does all she can—procures the banishment of Norman, whom 
Mildred loves, and induces Sir Frederick, who has offered to 
marry her, to put pressure upon Mildred in Claude’s interest. 
But Mildred stands firm; Norman and Claude come into 
active collision, and to prevent actual blows, Mrs. Vibert 
reveals their relationship. The captain’s hope of chantfage is 
thus destroyed, and Claude and his mother are fain to retire 
from the scene. Mildred, however, interposes in their favour, and 
the curtain falls upon the suggestion that Mrs. Vibert and 
Sir Frederick will marry after all, Sir Frederick having pre- 
viously given his consent to the union of Mildred and Norman. 

Such is the bare plot of ‘ Tenants, for which Mr. James says 
he obtained some ideas from a story by the late Commandant 
Henri Rivitre. but regular playgoers will recognise both in 
the action and in the characterisation of ‘Tenants’ elements very 
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familiar on the English ‘boards.’ Mrs. Vibert and Sir Frederick, 
with their guilty secret ; Captain Lurcher, the adventurer ; the 
two sons —one legitimate, the other illegitimate ; and the heiress 
about whom the sons quarrel: these are all very well-known 
figures. They have novelty doubtless for Mr. James, whose 
playgoing may have been comparatively limited ; but they can 
hardly have freshness for any one who knows the theatre well. 
The only person in ‘ Tenants’ who can be called at all uncon- 
ventional is Mildred’s companion, Miss Dyer, and even she, 
with her frequent refrain of ‘I’m not quite sure you ought,’ 
seems to have stepped, more or less directly, out of the pages 
of Dickens. Before now, Sir Frederick Byngs have been con- 
fronted with the Mrs. Viberts of their past and the Claudes of 
their present ; before now, Mrs. Viberts have been terrorised 
by Captain Lurchers, and Claudes and Normans, ignorant of 
their kinship, have fought for Mildreds. Probably the manager 
for whom ‘ Tenants’ was intended recognised this fact, and 
probably also he recognised that the dialogue of the play, crisp 
and epigrammatic as it is, has the defect of its qualities, inas- 
much as it has a constant tendency to be forced and wire-drawn. 
Mr. James is apt to run a metaphor to death. For example: 
MILDRED. Isn't it wonderful ?—when everything is changed ! 
NorMAN, Yes, a great new life is born, somehow, in a little instant of time. 
We've got to take care of it, Mildred—we've got to bring it up! 
MILDRED (smiling sadly). I hope you don’t think it’s delicate. 
NORMAN. I daresay it will thrive ! 


Sometimes the metaphor is not too elegant, as where Lurcher 
says to Mrs. Vibert: ‘If you’re out of the draught yourself, 
you don’t care who sneezes!’ and Mrs. Vibert replies: ‘I 
suffer when you sneeze in my face.’ It must be admitted, 
further, that there is in Mr. James’s style an affectation, a 
mannerism, which could hardly be expected to appeal to the 
average theatrical taste. ‘You reduce things, my dear, toa 
simplicity ;’ ‘I’m told you’re handled with a facility ;’ ‘You 
reproduce my soliloquies with a vividness :’ these are sentences 
which in their use of the indefinite article betray a pedantry 
unsuited to the ‘ boards.’ 

‘Disengaged,’ we suspect, was condemned, in the main, on 
account of the intolerable deal of talk to the pennyworth of 
action. The talk is delightfully bright and brisk, with very 
much less effort than one detects in that of ‘ Tenants ;’ but there 
is too much of it for the purposes of the stage—too much in 
comparison with the tenuity of the plot which it unfolds. A 
Captain Prime, who has been entrapped into being photo- 
graphed with a certain Blandina and into having a long /é¢e-a- 
‘éte with her in private—allows himself to be persuaded that he 
owes her marriage. Once engaged to her, he desires ardently 
to be ‘disengaged ;’ and the task of disengaging him is under- 
taken, at the request of a friend, by a sprightly widow, Mrs. 
Jasper, who, in the process of securing his freedom, captures his 
affections and bestows on him her own. This thin intrigue 
is padded out a little by a Lady Brisket’s jealousy of her hus- 
band’s attentions to Mrs. Jasper, and by her husband’s jealousy 
of her own flirtations with one Trafford. This Trafford, indeed, 
consents to take Blandina off Prime’s hands ; but the transfer 
is made in rather summary, and not too convincing, fashion ; 
and this somewhat unreal ending may also account in part for 
the ultimate rejection of the play. 

In a word, Mr. James’s stage-work, as here presented, is at 
once too fragile in build, too mannered in treatment, for the 
contemporary ‘boards.’ It would give pleasure—with all its 
defects—to the cultivated class ; but the cultivated class is not 
large enough to secure for it a ‘run.’ ‘Tenants’ and ‘ Dis- 
engaged’ might be successfully ‘adapted’ to the stage ; but 
probably Mr. James, remembering the final shape taken by 
his piece, Zhe American, at the Opera Comique, does not care 
to submit his later efforts to the tender mercies of collaborator 
or stage-manager. Meanwhile, ‘Tenants’ and ‘ Disengaged’ 
make interesting reading ; and it is better that we should have 
them in book-form than not at all. 


‘WITH EDGED TOOLS’ 


With Edged Tools. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
London ; Smith Elder. 


A young writer is none the worse for observing the conven- 
tions that have been established by predecessors who were wise 
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in the work of their hands : nor, indeed, would he be ill-advised 
altogether if he embarked upon a course of frank imitation. Has 
it not been said by one of the wisest of modern critics that no 
man can be original who has not first copied the tone and manner 
of those who were masters before him! Convention is the 
grammar of romance, and the novelist only learns to use his 
personal audacities, to realise his essential self, by walking as 
others, and for the time being greater men, have walked already. 
But supposing that the young writer has learned the laws of his 
trade, is he wise in observing only the laws, as opposed to what 
might be termed its graces and courtesies? After he has 
proved his power to understand and dissect and afterwards to 
reconstruct original and striking characters, is it well that he 
should be content to set marionettes—not the old marionettes, 
but marionettes carved and dressed in their form and fashion— 
dancing before us? Are we not to expect from him something 
nearer to life than the machine-made novel of commerce? 

These remarks are suggested by Mr. H. Seton Merriman’s last 
book. Readers of the Vational Observer know well enough what a 
power of character drawing is his, and few students of current 
fiction can have forgotten that bold and brilliant book, 7he Slave 
of the Lamp. Weare far from saying that With Edged Tools is 
not brilliant, because it is so at not infrequent intervals. But itis 
not at all bold. The characters are not of the sort that remind us 
of people we meet wherever we go ; on the contrary, they are too 
like people who walkabout in the realms where all life is a three- 
volume novel. That hero, who holds the world in the hollow of 
his hand and says little about it—he is quite a fashionable 
person justnow. And so is the other hero who does more and 
says less. ‘Then the lady’of many charms and much weakness 
of will, who is in a strait betwixt two lovers, and lets each of 
them think she is his always and entirely, is a type that has 
seen quite sufficient service. We could scarcely do without the 
girl who is nice and little else, the maiden who at thirty or so 
has preserved the manners of bashful fifteen and has kept her 
heart unsullied from the world and the things that be in the 
world. Also the aged, wig-pated, stayed and laced dandy, a 
formalist in conduct, formal to the extreme, is an auld acquaint- 
ance not likely to be forgot. We do not complain of Mr. 
Merriman that he should be so careful of the type, and perhaps 
too careless of the single life. But if his characters were to be 
of the order which may be classified as usual, the events that affect 
their life should have been in proportion the more unusual : our 
thesis being that when a novelist of parts centres the interest of 
his story in persons who were yesterday what they are to-day and 
what they will be for ever, he should be compelled to observe 
the rigour of the game and provide a romantic, unexpected plot. 
Mr. Merriman’s plot here is not unexpected, except in the 
rather needless cynicism of its conclusion which is clever 
enough, but a little véewr jeu and not quite of a pleasant 
savour in the mouth. Our flirt—we call her a flirt, not 
that she is one, but the name is good enough to connote 
loosely a maiden who keeps two beaux to her string— 
deceives two men : one by loving him while she has a liking 
for another man and is flattered by his attentions ; the other by 
allowing his attentions while she loves the first man. Does 
it require any prevision to shadow the fate of that flirt? The 
odds are all Lombard Street to a china orange that she will 
‘get left.’ Indeed, certain readers would feel that they had a 
reasonable ground for grumbling if she did not ‘ get left.’ So, 
too, when these twin heroes go to Africa in quest of a plant of 
most grave and potent medicative virtues, they are as likely to 
return rich as the ordinary African traveller is to return 
shrivelled and worn by agues and fevers: it is a ‘dead cert’ 
that they will have to fight savages, and the mere presence of 
a glib, plotting ‘ Portugee’ is a pre-assurance that he will try 
to cheat them. Then, as between the self-contained son and 
the self-contained father who fall out because the son 
makes his own choice of a mate: do we not know that for 
a space of years they will be barely on speaking terms, 
and that in time they will repent them of the evil? What 
would not be quite expected is that the father should justify 
his opposition by a rather melodramatic trick. 

We do not blame Mr. Merriman for having done as his 
rivals do. We wish, however, that he had done otherwise. 
And yet the novel, taken by and in itself, makes pleasant 
reading. Mr. Merriman’s style is exact and business-like, 
He indulges in no digressions, but keeps the end of the story 
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always before him, and the reader is not worried by too 
much introspective analysis. With Edged Tools, in short, 
is a very creditable specimen of the novel of incident from 
which we are to expect and receive little more than suave, 
uninterrupted amusement. That much to Mr. Merriman’s 
raise: we are sorry that we cannot praise him for having 
exercised the uncommon powers of character-drawing and of 
imagination which he undoubtedly possesses. 


SOME RECENT VERSE 


Cricket Songs. By NORMAN GALE. London: Methuen. 

A London Rose, and other Rhymes. By ERNEST Ruys. Lon- 
don: Mathews. 

Songs Sung and Unsung. By HAROLD BOULTON. London ; 
The Leadenhall Press. 

A Little Child’s Wreath. By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN, 
London : Mathews. 

Poems and Lyrics of Nature. Edited by EpirH WINGATE 
RINDER. London: Scott. 

The Second Book of the Rhymers Club, London: Mathews. 


Mr. Norman Gale must be careful of his budding reputation 
Because his rustic pipe has had praise of men, it does not follow 
that he should incontinently print everything he writes. The 
critics have hitherto treated him with unusual geniality, and 
on this occasion also a few of them seem to have almost lost 
their heads, for his ‘Cricket Songs ’—in all friendliness be it 
spoken—smack somewhat strongly of that estimable literary 
medium, The School Magazine. We are reminded of the 
‘ Poet’s Corner,’ which enshrined the blameless eiflorescence of 
our own boyish fancy, as we read Mr. Gale’s facile but slangy 
stanzas, and shrug our shoulders, not without impatience, at 
his inexpensive wit. 

When Stoddart makes her hum 
Up at Lords, 

Till the bowler bites his thumb 
Upat Lords. 

How the Middlesex supporters 

Turn vociferous exhorters 

As he jumps on Lockwood's Snorters 
Up at Lords ! 


Mr. Gale must forgive us if we point out that this kind of thing 
does not exactly ‘corruscate’ (the spelling is his own or his 
printer’s), and that, in fact, it might be turned out in lengths of 
a yard or so with little difficulty by the average fifth-form boy. 
Some of the verses, it is true, such as ‘A Tomboy’ and ‘ Two 
Critics,’ are more in the writer’s peculiar vein, and display 
better craftsmanship than the foregoing ; but even these are not 
free from obvious flaws. On the whole, we advise Mr. Gale tu 
stick to his orchards and milkmaids and dicky birds (for of such 
matters he sings pleasantly enough), and to leave what he calls 
‘the National Game’ alone. 

We detect a certain want of backbone in Mr. Ernest Rhys’s 
latest volume, though it contains some graceful and melodious 
verse, notably in the section called ‘ Bara Haidd, where his 
individual note is sounded. We do not know if ‘Brechva’s 
Harp Song’ was prophetically addressed to Mr. Thomas Ellis 
or Mr. Lloyd George ; but its first stanza, at all events, has quite 
a ‘gallant little’ ring : 

Little harp, at thy cry, 
He shall come in good time ; 
And thy sword-song on high, 
High shall chime. 
Little harp, in his brain 
Is the fire; in his hand 
\re the sword and the rein 
Of command, 
Little harp, like the wind 
Is his strength ; like thy song 
Are his words, to unbind 
Wales ere long ! 

Chatterton in Holborn’ is a good subject, spoilt by diffuse 
treatment ; but ‘London Feast,’ which recalls Martial’s lines to 
Sextus, 

(Juz te causa trahit, vel quas fiducia Romam ? 
has a certain vigour of its own ; and the various poems in praise 
of a modern ‘ Diana,’ if a little stilted in diction, are by no means 
destitute of charm. 
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We have a prejudice against bizarre fashions in bookbinding, 
and Mr. Harold Boulton’s Songs Sung and Unsung, with its 
awkwardly bisected cover, did not thereby commend itself to 
our taste. But we gladly admit the excellence of many of 
the ‘Songs Sung,’ which are already favourites, while ‘Songs 
Unsung’ contains several others which only need settings as 
clever as those by Professor Stanford, Mr. Goring Thomas, 
and Mr. Arthur Somervell to become so. We may instance 
‘Sleeping and Waking,’ ‘ My Lady’s Pleasure,’ and the ‘ Even- 
ing Song for Children,’ 

A Little Child’s Wreath, by Elizabeth Rachel Chapman, is a 
book one feels a natural reluctance to criticise, for it is the un- 
studied expression of a genuine sorrow. Of its true poetic 
quality, however, and its restrained pathos, a single excerpt 
may enable the reader to form an opinion: 


More than the faith of childhood’s years he had; 
He did not doubt the depth of our desire 

That he should be perpetually glad, 

Nor dream our joy in him could ever tire. 

He trusted all the world ; the world was kind, 
And men and women loving ; so he went 

To dwell with strangers undismayed in mind 
And smiled, and did not deem it banishment. 

In every heart he knew he found a home, 

A sanctuary in every human face ; 

And when God, missing him in heaven, said: Come! 
It did not seem a solitary place. 

I think he only flushed in sweet surprise 

To see the golden floor beneath his eyes. 


The editor of Poems and Lyrics of Nature may congratulate 
herself on having brought together, within the compass of a 
small and companionable volume, a goodly number of pleasing 
versifiers, with here and there a real poet, like Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. William Morris or Mr. Robert Bridges, to add distinction 
to the gathering. All that glitters is not gold, and much that 
finds a place in these pages is of passing, rather than permanent, 
interest : but the little book forms a pretty enough aviary for 
the love-birds and orioles of the Bodley Head to flutter and 
chirp in, undisturbed by the presence of a few serious fowls, and 
blissfully unconscious of their own comparative insignificance. 

The Second Book of the Rhymers Club is a characteristic 
product of the age in which we live, when art requires the 
stimulus of mutual admiration, and poetry becomes the busi- 
ness of a coterie. There is, nevertheless, a considerable amount 
of good work between its plain green boards, and though a 
high literary standard is not maintained by all the ‘rhymers,’ 
the verse of Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. John Todhunter and one or 
two more of the fellowship will certainly be read with pleasure, 
Mr. Todhunter’s lines on the late Laureate’s funeral serve as a 
fitting introduction to the collected efforts of these representa- 
tives of a new generation. We quote a single stanza, without 
any malicious intention ; 

We saw him stand, a lordly forest tree, 
His branches filled with music, all the air 
Glad for his presence ; fallen at last is he, 
And all the land is bare, 


PROSE FANCIES 


Prose Fancies. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. London: 
Mathews. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s Prose Fancies is a singular rhapsody in 
prose—fanciful and prosy as it is from end toend. The writer 
is critical, moralising, satirical, poetical, pathetic, sceptical, 
sympathetic, and cynical—in a word, he is, as it has been said, 
‘all things by turns, but nothing long.’ Verily, to wade through 
these weary essays is a lesson in patience, happily relieved 
by their brevity. Whether we look at the quality of their 
matter or their style, with one exception we are fairly puzzled 
to understand what moved the author to write them and to 
publish them ; for instruction or information of any value is 
conspicuous by its absence, and the only amusement derivable is 
unhappily at the expense of their author. A more extraordinary 
jumble of maudling sentiment, rash and unfounded assertion, 
semi-blasphemous statements, unbounded self-conceit, dogged 
priggishness, stilted style, and nebulous phraseology, it has 
not been our lot to encounter for many years. Such a 
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nondescript motley might be worshipped with a very safe con- 
science, without any breach of the Divine command against 
idolatry, unlike as it is to anything in heaven above, in the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. It is a thousand 
pities Mr. Le Gallienne did not stick to his poetry (for to 
his credit it may be said—and we really like to have some- 
thing to say in his favour—he has written some excellent 
poetry), and we can only account for the publication of this 
very silly work on the author's own principles when, in one 
of his essays, he asks with truth, ‘Is it not curious that the 
very follies we delight in for ourselves should seem so stupid, 
so absolutely vulgar, when practised by others? The last illu- 
sion to forsake a man is the absolute belief in his own refine- 
ment.’ Mr. Le Gallienne himself is a singular exemplification 
of the well-known truism here enunciated. 

So much for the general character of the work; and now 
let us look at some of its particulars. In several of the essays 
the author seems to fall into a reverie or dream in which 
some beautiful girl or angelic being appears to him. In one 
case it is ‘one of those discarded muses who sometimes 
remain upon the poet’s hands as fates.’ And, gentle reader, 
can you conjecture the mission of this visitant? It was to 
demand ‘ half-profits’ from the poet on the ground that it was she 
who had inspired him. Here is a specimen of this visionary 
visit, as well as a fair sample of the author’s pervading style: 
* Indeed, she had furnished the warmest and the most tragic 
colouring. Rondel, however, had for some time kept his address 
a secret from Annette. But the candle set upon a hill cannot 
be hid: fame has its disadvantages. Toa man with creditors, 
or any other form of “a past,” it is no little danger to have his 
portrait in the Review of Reviews. A well-known publisher is 
an ever present danger. By some such means Annette had 
found her poet. The papers could not be decorated with 
reviews of his verse, and she not come across some of them. 
Indeed she had with burning cheek and stormy bosom recog- 
nised herself in many an intimate confession. It was her hair, 
her face, all her beauty, he sang, though the poems were dedi- 
cated to another. She turned to another passage as she stood 
there. “ How pretty it sounds z” poetry /” she said, and began 
to read : 

Then in the odorous meadowsweet afternoon, 

With the lark like the dream of a song in the dreamy blue, 

All the air abeat with the wing and buzz of June, 

We met—she and I, I and she [You and I, I and you], 

\nd there, while the wild rose and woodbine deliciousness blended, 
We kissed, and we kissed, and we kissed, till the afternoon ended. 


Very singular, too, are our author’s experiences of the world. 
If alittle boy is asked what he would like to be when he grows 
up, he is here made to answer, ‘A man.’ What funny little 
boys Mr. Richard Le Gallienne must have met! He classes 
publishers with knaves and poets with fools. We trust, for his 
own sake, and for the sake of his publishers, that Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne, who certainly shines more as poet than as prose 
writer, does not include himself and his publisher in the sweeping 
assertion that a ‘ poet is a fool and a publisher a knave.’ If he 
does, we must admire his straightforwardness. 

In another vision our author is favoured with the visitation 
of ‘a young girl in a dainty gown, with a sweet blonde face, 
but more character in it than usually falls to the lot of the 
English girl.’ Now, most admirers of beauty in women have 
seen more character in English girls than is to be seen else- 
where, but, as this writer says in his essay on the Eye of a 
Beholder, ‘ all, of course, depends on the eye of the beholder, 
and we may add on his predilection. To our mind, however, 
the most serious charge to be brought against this work is the 
tone of levity and irreverence, to say the least, in which the 
writer touches on the most sacred of subjects and the most 
cherished beliefs. It is equally silly and irreverent, for example, 
to write ‘of the dead having long since given up all hopes of 
the resurrection,’ and to babble about the ‘ Angel Gabriel himself 
dreading a blue-stocking.’ Another striking feature of the work 
is not merely the motley unconnected character of the subjects 
treated, following one after another without a single thread of 
interconnection, but the sudden and rapid transition with which 
when writing on the same subjects the writer bounds from one 
phase of it to another, reminding one of the circus-rider’s 
bounds from one horse to another at running speed. 

His literary criticisms are quite on a par with his other 
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idiosyncrasies. He coolly puts a veto on the accepted adage 
of Wordsworth, ‘The child is the father of the man.’ This he 
denounces as ‘a merely verbal paradox, which shows the poet’s 
ignorance of humanity. Of St. Valentine he asserts that 
‘tradition has but two pieces of information about him—namely, 
that he was beaten with heavy clods and then beheaded, and 
likewise he was a man of exceptional chastity of character’ (s¢c). 
If our author will only consult Baring Gould’s Lives o/ the Saints 
and the Western Martyrologies, he will find a few additional 
pieces of information of which he is clearly ignorant. Again, 
Fame, we are informed, ‘in Athens and Florence took the form 
of a laurel.’ Here for Athens our author should read Rome, 
for in Athens ‘fame took the form of the olive wreath,’ not of 
the laurel. Verily it is dangerous to flourish a little knowledge. 
May we remind him, too, that Dr. Watts did not write a book 
entitled The Human Mind, but one entitled Zhe Jmprovement 
of the Mind—a work, by the way, which contains some admir- 
able rules for attaining the art of writing with simplicity, in 
which our author is by no means proficient, although he pro- 
fesses to have an ardent admiration for ‘simplicity,’ and seems 
to long for its return to the world it has left. We trust he is 
sincere in the profession, though it is sadly compromised by 
his own habit of writing in a style which is anything but simple 
and intelligible. One is puzzled to understand what Mr. Le 
Gallienne, for example, means by ‘the colossal absorption of 
Balzac,’ by ‘the laughter of an organ,’ ‘the laughter of a 
nightingale, by ‘endless orchidaceous variation,’ and by such 
sentences as ‘the birth of a child is truly a mysterious traffic 
between the divine powers of nature and her miraculous wont— 
mystic visitations of radiant faces hidden eternally from the 
knowledge of man.’ To do Mr, Le Gallienne, however, justice we 
freely admit that he has written one sensible essay, notwith- 
standing a few drawbacks—namely, ‘ Anarchy in a Library,’ in 
which he successfully exposes the fallacies of the Socialistic 
theory of equality. He is correct, too, in stating that ‘ vanity 
and conceit are qualities that exist in people quite independently 
of their gifts and graces,’ and, what is more, he has exemplified 
it in many pages of his work. 


FRENCH LITERATURE 


Jean-Gaspard Vence, Corsaire et Amiral. By Lieutenant 
MAURICE Loir. Paris : Baudoin. 

Le Silence. By EDOUARD ROD. Paris: Perrin. 

La Porte Héroique du Ciel. By JULES Bots. Paris : Librairie 
de l’Art Indépendant. 


Born at Marseilles in 1747, Gaspard Vence took to the sea 
as to his element, his youthful imagination fired with the 
adventurous careers of such heroes as Jean Bart and Duguay- 
Trouin, the Drakes and Frobishers of France. As a commoner, 
his chance of winning promotion in the royal navy was small. 
The career, so far as its prizes were concerned, was closed to 
all but officers of noble birth, to whom alone, as rouges, the 
higher grades of the service were open. At best he might hope 
to rise to the rank of a J/eu, a petty officer. To get even thus 
far, a long and arduous period of probation was indispensable. 
After an apprenticeship, all to his honour as a born and daring 
seaman, in the merchant service, Vence found himself at 
Martinique when the war of American Independence broke out. 
He was not disposed to let the chance slip by. French sym- 
pathy with the Americans was warm. The news of the expedi- 
tion of La Fayette was received with enthusiasm. Vence, 
thirsting for the fray, equipped a privateer at his own expense 
and sailed the high seas to the peril of many an English 
merchantman. Fights were frequent and furious. The first 
craft he boarded only surrendered after losing all but seven 
men of its entire crew of eighty hands. According to the 
testimony of Lord North, insurance rates for vessels trading 
from Grenada and Santo Domingo to London rose to 23 per 
cent. Of all the /dustiers who were the scourge of British 
commerce, Vence was the most dreaded. A high price was 
put on his head by the House of Commons, but it was never 
paid. His fame was such that immediately after the declara- 
tion of war between England and France the Count d’Estaing, 
who commanded the French squadron in West India waters, 
availed himself of ais services, and gave him the coveted rank 
of an officier bleu. He won his spurs at once. The capture of 
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Grenada, an action in which, according to the evidence of his 
English foes, he showed the most notable bravery, was in great 
part his work. He distinguished himself as conspicuously at 

he unsuccessful attack made by the French on Savannah. 
With his return to France, under circumstances too long to 
relate here, began a portion of his career of signal interest, as 
described by M. Loir. In the course of his narrative, the 
author has occasion to depict in a vivid light the state of the 
French navy at the time of the Revolution and at the founda- 
tion of the First Empire. The service was disorganised, not to 
say rotten to the core. The civil authorities, greedy of respon- 
sibility, meddled in naval matters to the top of their bent. 
Officers with a knowledge of their profession there were scarcely 
any, the old personnel, sworn Royalists to a man, having gone 
to swell the ranks of the emigrants. Ships were few, supplies 
more than scanty, money not to be found. As to crews, the 
commanding officers were reduced to manning their vessels 
with liberated convicts. With it all the strangest ideas of dis- 
cipline. Thus the authorities at Paris decided that it was con- 
trary to Republican principles to despatch a sailor to the West 
Indies, if his tastes led him to prefer a cruise in home waters. 
Vence’s nomination to the rank of rear-admiral was typical of 
the manners of the epoch. Having safely escorted a convoy of 
provisions from Tunis to Marseilles he was met in the streets of 
the latter town by Moltedo, ‘representative of the people,’ who 
forthwith fell on his neck, embraced him, and promoted him 
admiral before the populace ‘attentive and deeply moved.’ 
We can only allude to a most suggestive account of the disas- 
trous expedition of General Hoche who prepared to land with 
twenty thousand troops in Ireland after deciding that ‘the 
shortest way to London lay through Dublin.’ With the advent to 
power of Napoleon there was a magical improvement in the con- 
dition of the navy. Vence was appointed maritime prefect of 
Toulon, but his favour was short-lived. His outspoken criticisms 
of the famous invasion of England to be made from Boulogne 
were not to the liking of his master, gui mentendait pas qu'on le 
critigudt. Vence was called on to retire, which he did, living in 
the esteem of his compatriots until 1808. M. Loir’s book, a 
quarto volume, is accompanied by a number of excellent 
engravings and by facsimile reproductions of historical docu- 
ments bearing on the career of his hero. It is an unpretentious, 
but a valuable and instructive work. 

Of the two stories contained in M. Rod’s volume that which 
gives it its name is by far the best piece of workmanship. Oa 
account both of subject and treatment, it might fitly be termed 
a study in reticence. Madame Herdevin, married to a man 
whom she is within her rights in despising, is loved witha 
great and self-sacrificing love by Kermoysan, a naval officer 
who has won fame as a man of letters. M. Rod thinks well, 
indeed, to couple his name with Pierre Loti, perhaps with 
questionable taste. This passion is mutual, but the heroine, 
though she gives her whole heart, stops short for the sake of 
her children at this concession. Her lover is content. His 
one care is to keep watch and guard over his every action, that 
the world may have no inkling of his fervent devotion. In 
other words, it is of the essence of this blameless /fa‘sonm that 
there shall be no outward and visible sign of its existence. To 
paint the course of this romance—which never finds expression 
in words and scarcely in deeds—from the point of view of an 
onlooker who is brought gradually to suspect what is passing, 
is a literary task of considerable delicacy. M. Rod has handled 
his very tenuous material with much skill. He has grasped 
the dramatic possibilities of a situation in which is demanded 
the absolute concealment of deep feeling, with the result that 
in several scenes—notably that of the duel and of the death of 
Madame Herdevin—the reader must follow him with real 
emotion. He has not entirely overcome the disadvantages of 
narrative in the first person, but whenever possible he has made 
the most of his method. His style remains what it has always 
been—self-conscious at times, but sober and lucid as a whole. 
Of the second story in the volume, it is sufficient to say that it 
is readable. 

M. Bois has written a book of strange conceptions. In verse 
which is never commonplace, and is enriched by stanzas of rare 
felicity, he propounds the esoteric faith of which he is the fervent 
apostle. We are not sure that we always understand this writer, 
st infiniment troublant, but a qualified comprehension is suffi- 
cient to allow him a most engaging suggestiveness. French 
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thought, in its finer manifestations, is troubled to-day about many 
things. M. Bois is in revolt against the supercilious egoism 
which is counselled by Maurice Barrés with such delightful 
persuasiveness. He has much to say of redemption, though 
indeed of redemption by perversity, a doctrine which would 
seem to make a virtue of our dearest sins—though even here 
we may be guilty of an erroneous exegesis. M. Bois is haunted, 
as befits his race, by a captivating mental sensuality : 


Nous avons préparé des fétes 

Ou la musique de ta voix ; 
Parmi les vins, les banderoles et les pavois, 
l’era si tendrement s'alanguir tes conquétes 
(Jue tu posséderas nos Ames cette fois. 


Thus sing his m2dernes Bacchantes, and not without eloquence. 
The reaction against Realism at present in progress in French 
literature has led to the issue of many works tinged with a 
curious mysticism. Among them the writings of Jules Bois are 
noteworthy, and will be read with keen pleasure by all who follow 
this movement, of which it is so hard to foresee the end. 


RALPH DERECHEF. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Skeat’s publication of his monumental edition of 7he 
Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Clarendon Press) proceeds 
apace. In the third volume we find ‘ The House of Fame,’ ‘ The 
Legend of Good Women,’ and ‘ The Treatise on the Astrolabe, 
and ‘An Account of the Sources of the Canterbury Tales, which 
last is cruelly divorced from the Tales themselves. ‘The Treatise 
of the Astrolabe’ is merely a prose translation of scientific 
works on the astrolabe, whatever that may be—an instrument 
for taking the height of the stars. It is chiefly remarkable as 
showing the superiority of Chaucer’s mind that it was written 
in English at a tine when it was generally considered essential 
that learning should be imbibed through a dead language, thus, 
as he remarks, ‘those noble clerks, Greeks’ showed ‘those 
same conclusions in Greek, and Arabians in Arabic, Jews in 
Hebrew, and the Latin folks in Latin.’ But when we find that 
it was addressed to ‘ Litell Lowis my sone’ at his ‘ bisy preyere,’ 
at the ‘tendre age of ten yeer,’ we may well wonder at the 
audacity of those modern writers who have talked as if, in the 
fourteenth century, schools taught only a smattering of Vulgate 
grammar. In both the ‘ House of Fame’ and ‘the Legend of 
Good Women’ Chaucer is still mainly a translator or adapter, 
in the former from Dante, in the latter from Ovid. The most 
remarkable among the good women is the ‘ Legenda Cleopatriz, 
Martiris, Egipti regina.’ Cleopatra, no doubt, was as well 
entitled to be reckoned a Saint as most of the ladies who 
figure in the calendar, but it is a little startling to find her 
reckoned among the martyrs, with the Lucretia of ‘ Tarquin 
Sextus who wrought the deed of shame.” We really 
must protest against one th:ng in this volume. It is vain 
we know to object to the retention of obsolete spelling as 
tending to make Chaucer unreadable by the English public 
but surely even the most ‘scholarly’ fanatic will rebel at the 
printing of two Prologues to the Legend of Good Women—the 
Prologue, as in the Canterbury Tales, being really the best of 
the poem—one as the text, the other as a variant at the bottom 
of the page, and both adorned with asterisks and daggers to 
distract the poor reader, merely to show where the first edition 
of the Prologue differs from the second. This is not scholar- 
ship, but anatomy. 

The July number of Zhe Portfolio contains reproductions of 
twenty-three pictures in the exhibition of fair women at the 
Grafton Galleries and some twenty pages of letterpress. Every- 
one is delighted to have a picture-book to look at ; but, except 
as an example of how far in allusive waggishness and per- 
sonalities of doubtful taste, a man may be led by the necessity 
of filling a few pages, Mr. William Sharp’s writing is without 
interest. He calls Nell Gywnne and the Countess of Gram- 
mont ‘Sisters-in-Lely.’ Having nothing to say, he quotes 
everybody at length, and all across the road. His maiveté cul- 
minates in the relation of a fancied slumber in the Octagon 
Room, from which we are to understand that the writer 
awakens with his, Mr. Sharp’s, head on the lap of a lady. He 
uses the word ‘friend,’ in italics, satirically for lover, and quotes 
the Lord’s Prayer in jest. No: Mr. Sharp is awful. 
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We gather from Mr. Henry Blackburn’s book on Zhe Art 
of Illustration (London : W. H. Allen) the following proposi- 
tions: That the majority of art masters do not understand the 
various processes for producing illustrations; that one of 
Mr. Blackburn’s pupils ‘in spite of the fact that she has un- 
doubted ability, still finds the pen a difficult instrument to wield,’ 
while another has learned the method of line work for process 
ina month. Still his main contention throughout is just, and 
cannot be too much insisted upon. He justly expounds the all- 
importance of line, and the fact that a draughtsman worthy the 
name will express himself by pure line suitable for the photo- 
zinc process. He sails his book under the flag of Sir John 
Gilbert, which shows that he knows what’s what and is not 
misled by passing fashions. He rightly condemns the dirty 
wash-drawing of modern illustration ; and no less rightly points 
out the fact that the editors of the American magazines waste 
miracles of engraving on drawings that are often rubbish. To 
one or two incidental opinions we must demur. Mr. du 
Maurier’s work in Punch does not combine excellent art with 
knowledge of society, nor is one of Mr. Blackburn’s lady- 
students under the influence of Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, as her 
tutor fondly supposes. 

Anne of Geierstein in two volumes is the Waverley novel in 
the Border Edition which has reached us this month. Mr. 
Lang's preface reminds us of Sir Walter's sad and heroic 
struggle with ill-health and ill-fortune. Amne of Geierstein 
was written during that period, and though it does not reach 
the high-water mark of its author’s genius, it does not deserve 
the low opinion he formed of it. ‘I don’t know why or where- 
fore,’ Sir Walter Scott says, ‘but I hate “Anne”’ ‘Anne’ 
certainly appears in as attractive a guise as possible in this 
delightful edition. 

Among guide-books, which are appearing appropriately 
enough just now, we may notice Vid Flushing, by H. Tiedeman 
(London : Iliffe). It is described on the title-page as ‘a com- 
prehensive and unconventional handbook.’ Comprehensive it 
is undoubtedly, as it covers the whole of Europe from Flushing 
to St. Petersburg and Constantinople ; but its unconventionality 
consists chiefly in its comprehensiveness and occasional misuse 
of the English tongue. Still the book will be found useful as a 
general guide, supplemented from time to time by the greater 
detail that is found in less comprehensive books. The maps 
are good. In view of the opening of the West Highland Rail- 
way, the company has issued Mountain, Moor and Loch 
(London : Causton), dealing fully with the comparatively un- 
known country which will be made accessible to the tourist by 
the new line. The book is something more than a mere guide, 
and the illustrations by pen and pencil are quite admirable. 
Whoever intends to take a holiday in England cannot do better 
than consult Zhe Holiday Directory (London : Whiting) before 
making up his mind where to go. 
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